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Mo those who knew the Portugal of early republican days not 
‘the least surprising post-war event in Western Europe is the 
Wmergence, the remarkably rapid emergence, of a new 
Regenerated Portugal from the ashes of political chaos, the 
‘slough of despond, and the virtual bankruptcy of the old. 
Buch a feat, achieved despite the world depression of 1931 
d during a period of political upheaval in Europe (not to 
"Mention a ghastly civil war waged just across her only land 
F ‘ontier), merits attention, and indeed applause. 

|» From the fall of the monarchy in 1910 until May 1926, 
“When the army marched from Braga to oust the bickering 
politicians in Lisbon, the country had suffered eighteen 
_ tevolutions, bloody or bloodless, and over forty Govern- 
“Ments—some honest in intention but victims of frustration 
“0f general political instability, others incompetent or mer- 
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cenary, budgeting over the brief period of expectation of 
governmental life and for no longer. Budgets were often 
monthly: huge deficits were met by the simple but illusory 
expedient of raiding the savings banks or merely printing 
more notes. 

In 1925 the fiduciary circulation had reached £18,000,000 ; 
the escudo, from being worth four shillings or mote, fell to 
150 to the pound sterling: Portugal’s war debt to Great 
Britain exceeded her yearly revenue, half of which was 
absorbed in 1924 by the army. The public debt stood at 
£100,000,000 ; the visible trade balance was adverse to the 
tune of £17,000,000. These ate astronomical figures for a 
small country which is agricultural and not industrial, and 
which even to-day, with a rapidly increasing birth rate over 
recent years, has less than 8,000,000 inhabitants. 

Such was the position bequeathed to General Carmona on 
his assuming the head of the Government set up by the 
military coup d’état of May 1926. Only after subduing with 
heavy fighting serious revolts in Oporto and Lisbon in 
February 1927 could General Carmona, who to-day remains 
the elected President of the Republic, turn to the urgent task 
confronting him. Having assumed the Presidentship by 
decree, he allied firmness and unity of purpose with com- 
mendable restraint, a hitherto rare quality in Portuguese 
politics. The country, by now sceptical of most Governments 
and inured to the antithesis of progress of political parties 
fighting for the spoils of office, suddenly discovered to its 
amazement that the régime, while determined to suppress 
opposition, was in truth patriotic. Attempts by political 
agitators to discredit the Government with the League of 
Nations served only to strengthen public opinion in support 
of the Government. It was from this date (1926) that the 
embryo of Portuguese regeneration was conceived, though 
two years elapsed before a star unrivalled in the Portuguese 
‘firmament of modern statesmen sternly reorganised het 
finances, and two more elapsed before the Constitution of the 
New State, founded on the sociological theory which places 
the association before the individual, was born. 

The revenue of 1926-27 fell short of expenditure by 
£7,000,000. Annual deficits over a long period had averaged 
£5,000,000. In April 1928 General Carmona, with the 
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majority of the country behind him, turned in search of a 
financial saviour. At that date Dr. Oliveira Salazar, a deeply 
religious, energetic young professor of economics, was work- 
ing in the cloistered calm of the University of Coimbra. To 
him came the Presidential summons. After a night spent, it is 
generally believed, in prayer, this son of a country inn pro- 
prietor came to Lisbon. He did not stay long. Unable to 
accept conditions which would baulk all possibility of reform, 
he took the next train back to Coimbra. The generals 
capitulated, and Dr. Salazar, armed with the powers desired, 
returned to Lisbon, and faced the situation with the concen- 
tration, grasp of concrete and essential details, determination 
and tireless capacity for work which are such marked charac- 
teristics of his nature. 

Public opinion, its sensitive national pride affronted by 
the control and supervisory conditions stipulated by the 
League of Nations Financial Committee to a proposed loan, 
was ready to make the necessary sacrifices for financial rehabili- 
tation. Dr. Salazar, eschewing quack remedies, imposed these 
sacrifices. ‘Taxation was increased, machinery for the collec- 
tion of taxes overhauled, graft was attacked, and within the 
year the young professor of Coimbra had achieved the first 
budget surplus of Portugal since 1914, and only the third 
since 1854. From that day to this Portugal has never failed to 
balance her budget ; indeed, the present year was ushered in 
with the tenth budget surplus, and regeneration has con- 
tinued—not without some private grumbling from vested 
interests of the old régime or occasional overt opposition, 
quickly suppressed, by subversive elements. 

The surplus of revenue over expenditure for 1937 amounts 
to £1,899,000, bringing the total surpluses since 1928 to 
£14,400,000. The gold reserve in the Bank of Portugal has 
steadily increased. The floating debt was extinguished in 
1934. Exchange is maintained constant with sterling. Portu- 
guese stocks stand high in the foreign market. 

Nor is it only in the financial sphere that progress has been 
achieved. Much has been done in the economic life of the 
country. Roads and communications have increased and 
improved to a degree astonishing to those who recall but a few 
years ago the few roads, the ox and mule tracks which were 
the normal links of communication in rural districts, and 
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the general state of telegraphic and telephonic amenities 
then available. Ten years ago omnibus services were prac- 
tically non-existent. To-day about 2000 omnibuses ply over 
some 10,000 kilometres of roads. In 1926 the number of 
telephones installed by the State (in Lisbon and Oporto the 
telephone services are operated by a British company as con- 
cessionnaire) was under 5000: to-day they number well over 
36,000, and the localities linked to the main system show a 
ptoportional increase. Schools have multiplied and the 
problem of instruction in them has been faced. Classes are 
even held in the army for the yearly influx of conscripted 
rectuits in order thus to overcome the illiteracy prevalent 
among the lower classes, and a pleasant example of the will to 
instruct the youth of the nation was given recently by the 
inclusion of scholastic instruction to the caddies in their off 
hours at the club-house of the golf course at Lisbon’s seaside 
resort. 

Progress has continued in the corporative State instituted 
in April 1933 by Dr. Salazar, who had taken over the additional 
portfolio of Premier in June 1932, and now holds those of 
War and Foreign Affairs in addition to Finance. By its Con- 
stitution, approved by a plebiscite in the preceding March, 
Ministers are appointed by the President of the Republic, who 
is elected for seven years by national suffrage, and are respon- 
sible to him alone. Suffrage is to the heads of families in the 
first instance. Administration is carried out through the 
parish, municipal and provincial councils, which in turn send 
deputies to the Chamber of Corporations. This Chamber is 
composed of the heads of the twenty-four corporations or 
guilds representing all national enterprise and effort, from 
cereals and livestock to finance, from journalism and print- 
ing to fisheries, mines, national defence, wines or forests. By 
a system of guilds and labour contracts entered into by 
employers and employees an endeavour is made to rationalise 
ptoduction and to stabilise relations between labour and 
capital. Both are legislated for, and the workman, with his 
houts of work and holidays stipulated, and the employer, 
secure from strikes or lockouts, are protected by Government 
action. 

The corporative Chamber, as merely a consultative body, 
reports on Bills introduced to the National Assembly—a body 
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of ninety members elected for four years, half by the corpora- 
tions and half by direct vote under electoral law. The 
Assembly has no power to overthrow the Government, 
which reserves the right to issue decrees having the force of 
law. Such is the framework of the New State Constitution, 
evolved avowedly to preserve continuity in the Executive and 
thus to give breathing space after the earlier political chaos in 
which to allow reforms—essential if the country was to 
recover—to take effect without upheaval. 

By active encouragement of all elements at its disposal the 
New State is doing everything within its power to see that 
such continuity shall be lasting. Apart from the army of some 
139,000 available on mobilisation, the navy, of some fifteen 
sloops and other smaller vessels, the air force of small 
numbers, the Republican Guard of 7000 to 10,000 armed and 
picked men, and the various police forces, some 60,000 of the 
Portuguese Legion are sworn to defend the country and the 
social order, to combat subversive doctrines, ‘ sacrificing per- 
sonal activities, riches, and life if necessary,’ in doing so. 
The force, which is a voluntary body incorporated about 
eighteen months ago, after the mutiny in two naval ships and 
bombs in Ministries and public buildings had proved the 
ptesence of subversive elements, is trained on military lines 
under the supreme direction of a general, lately transferred 
from the post of adjutant-general of the army. .Though 
scarcely yet mature enough to be a formidable fighting 
machine against seasoned troops, the Legion forms a nucleus 
for a second line of defence in time of war, and possesses a 
naval brigade, a small air force, some mechanical transport, 
a motor detachment armed with light automatics, and some 
cavalry. The Mocidade, or youth movement, for the moral 
and physical training of youth from the age of seven until of 
age to enter the Legion, instils in the young the ideals and 
aims of the New State. 

At first glance, very obviously, the political system, the 
Legion and the Mocidade, the latter resembling as it does the 
Ballila organisation of Italy, seem to be replicas of the methods 
adopted in the totalitarian States of Germany and Italy, and as 
such are apt to be labelled by the foreign critic as Fascist or 
National-Socialist. The label is facile but inaccurate, and the 
Portuguese are at pains to show that although the members 
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of the Legion and the Mocidade may be regimented and salute 
each other with the outstretched arm of the Fascists, although 
coloured shirts play their part in the organisations, there the 
resemblance ends. There is truth in the statement, although 
to those ignorant of the Portuguese mentality and its intense 
nationalistic outlook such arguments smack of the disin- 
genuous. The truth is that, however much some Portuguese 
may admire the ways of Fascism or National-Socialism, 
neither cult is suited to the national mentality or character. As 
Dr. Salazar said recently, they have not neglected to learn 
from every modern source which in their view has something 
concrete and good to offer, nor to learn from the lessons of 
the past. But whatever compromise evolves from these 
soutces, it remains fundamentally Portuguese, based on 
Portuguese history, traditions and their own particular genius. 
This is undoubtedly true : nothing else would be lasting. No 
good Portuguese to-day will admit for one moment that 
anything foreign can be better than something truly Portu- 
guese. 
It is well to remember that in permitting the introduction 
of such methods into Portugal Dr. Salazar was undoubtedly 
influenced by the necessity, not only of rehabilitating the 
countty financially, economically and politically, but by his 
great task, as he himself said, ‘of overcoming pessimism, 
lack of confidence and fear of life,’ of ‘ striving to invigorate 
the soul and body of the nation,’ and of guaranteeing that the 
civic discipline so lacking in the past shall be instilled in the 
youth of the nation for the benefit of the future. It is this 
necessity of almost remaking a national character that accounts 
for the over-emphasis of nationalism so often noted by 
impartial observers. 

Although this fortuitous resemblance to totalitarian 
régimes no doubt gives opportunities for those connected 
with such régimes and their Portuguese friends to take advan- 
tage of the similarity, it would be inaccurate to ascribe a 
totalitarian aim to Dr. Salazar. On more than one occasion 
deputies in the National Assembly, and even Dr. Salazar 
himself, have pointed out that the system of government in 
Portugal is not totalitarian. An analysis will show that at 
least in theory, and, when emergencies due to the proximity 
of the Spanish war have passed, possibly in practice, the 
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régime, although fully authoritarian, is not totalitarian. Per- 
sonal inviolability, liberty and inviolability of religious beliefs, 
the freedom of expression of thought in any form, inviola- 
bility of domicile and sectecy of cortespondence, no arrest 
without a chatge, freedom of meeting and association, etc., 
are guaranteed by the Constitution, although, it must be 
admitted, clauses with wide powers annul these guarantees if 
necessaty for the safety of the State. It is idle to pretend 
that all these desirable conditions of life are carried out in 
practice at the present moment. The Press is censored and 
in patt controlled, and it would be a rash man who dared to 
give free expression to advanced views repugnant to the 
régime. But these, it is to be hoped, ate manifestations of a 
transitional period in the life of a nation which, as a survey 
over its past will prove, has lacked cohesion and civic dis- 
cipline, and which at present, owing to the Spanish Civil War, 
lives on the vetge of a state of emergency. They ate neces- 
saty, it would seem, if any order at all is to exist in Portugal, 
and discipline, if not present naturally, (and hence evolved 
over centuries by common consent of the people) must be 
imposed from the top if chaos is to be avoided. 

No totalitarian régime would have allowed, even en- 
couraged, since the national broadcasting station was put at 
his disposal, such a broadcast to the nation as was made by 
the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon last Christmas. In this the 
Cardinal denounced in trouncing terms all political cults 
which suppress the legitimate liberties of man and which 
tender unto Cesar the things which are God’s. 


Communism [he said] preaches class war and hatred, Totali- 
tarian statesmanship and policy, while unfurling the flag of holy war 
against Communism, oppress consciences by the exclusive cult of 
race of nation, suppressing legitimate liberty, the rights of human 
beings, and the right of worship. All totalitarian attempts to 
dominate the body and the spirit have failed. ‘To-day the peril is 
that Cesar aspires to divine honours as absolute master of con- 
sciences. The Church has no political party. If it condemns Com- 
munism and totalitarian Cesarism, it is because both ate opposed 
to Divine Law—the first denying God, the second absorbing Him. 
The cult of race of nation is a return to paganism. The nation is 
not the absolute end. 


The people of Portugal ate highly religious. From Dr. 
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Salazar downwards each one will firmly re-echo the Cardinal’s 
words, and such views have their impact, not only on internal 
politics and colonial missionary endeavour, but to some 
extent on foreign policy, particularly when, as at present, the 
strains and stresses of foreign affairs centre round Spain. 

Throughout the centuries the major preoccupation of 
Portugal has been fear of invasion from Spain, with the pos- 
sible resultant loss of independence. The analogy between 
the position of France and Germany and that of Portugal and 
Spain is no great exaggeration and is freely admitted by 
intelligent Portuguese. Neither good wind nor good mar- 
riage comes from Spain, says a Portuguese proverb. Popular 
opinion corroborates the statement, whatever the necessities 
of international politics and diplomatic usage may dictate. 
Akin only to the Galician, the Portuguese in general consider 
the Spaniard as a swashbuckling braggart from whom in the 
seventeenth century they won, with blood and sacrifice, their 
independence. 

Bordered on her only land frontier by a large and powerful 
neighbour, Portugal has ever watched events in Spain with 
more than particular interest. She does not forget the various 
invasions over this 600 miles of frontier, open in many places 
to land attack, the domination of Castille, the ‘ sixty years of 
foreign yoke’ inaugurated in 1580 by Philip II. of Spain, the 
contraction of empire during this period. Nor does she fail 
to celebrate annually the battle of Ameixial, by which in 1640 
final independence was achieved. The Napoleonic invasions 
of Portugal, signs of which are still pointed out on the royal 
tombs in the abbey of Alcobaga, remain fresh in the memory 
of every educated Portuguese and keep alive the danger of a 
Spain in hostile hands, whether Spanish or foreign. When, 
as is apparently firmly believed, such hostility is bred of inter- 
national Communism, all forces, political, ethical and religious, 
in Portugal would present united opposition. Early in the 
present conflict in Spain, and even before it, Spanish Left-wing 
exttemists announced their intention, since reiterated, of 
forcing Portugal willy-nilly into a federation of Iberian 
socialistic States. Confronted with such a threat, Portugal 
reacted with wholehearted moral support of General Franco, 
the man who, it is stated, was combating so dire a threat to 
the independence of Portugal. Hence Portugal’s attitude at 
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the outbreak—and since—of the Spanish Civil War. She 
was perfectly frank about it, openly avowed her moral sup- 
port of General Franco, and indeed has recently, after a period 
of waiting and watching, officially recognised the Government 
of General Franco as the Government of Spain. 

Nevertheless, Portugal subscribed to the Non-intervention 
Agreement, with reservations due to her special position in 
the Iberian Peninsula, sceptical as she was of the good faith 
of some Governments. When frontier control was suggested, 
Portugal, sensitive of sovereign rights, refused international 
control of her land frontier, but, lest such refusal should 
suggest active sabotage of the agreement, offered full facilities 
for frontier obsetvation by British observers attached to the 
British Embassy in Lisbon. Such observation continued until 
the withdrawal, after the Deutschland incident, of Germany and 
Italy from the sea-control scheme—a withdrawal which Por- 
tugal considered upset the equilibrium of control in a manner 
unfavourable to General Franco. The British observers still 
temain in Portugal, inactive but awaiting agreement in the 
latest scheme propounded by the Non-intervention Committee. 

The British Foreign Office apparently failed at the outset 
of the Spanish Civil War fully to realise Portugal’s deep fear 
of the Communist menace, and failure immediately to define 
a clear policy left Britain’s ancient ally with a sense of mysti- 
fication. ‘Thus it was that Germany and Italy, with their 
recognised support of General Franco, achieved at one 
period a fortuitous and possibly passing popularity in Por- 
tugal at the expense of Great Britain. Of such opportunity 
full advantage was taken: hints of the decay of British 
statesmanship, lack of realism, the decadence of democracy 
(the real meaning of which is scarcely understood even by 
its adherents in Portugal, since democratic government in 
Portugal in the early days of the Republic was largely a 
misnomer for political party intrigue), and similar opinions 
were freely vociferated. For a time the more impressionable 
of the Portuguese, as opposed to the level-headed Dr. Salazar, 
swallowed the unctuous cordial, offered in large doses. But 
not for long. The significance of the Anschluss, the suppres- 
sion of religious thought in certain countries, the firm bonds 
of friendship between Great Britain and France in the cause 
of peace and appeasement, is not lost upon the Portuguese. 

Vor. CXXIV—No. 739 K* 
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Like other nations, Portugal requires peace within and 
without her borders to continue her reconstruction at home 
and overseas. Like Great Britain, she desires that the present 
conflict in Spain should be confined to Spain, and that a 
Spain of whatever complexion should confine herself to her 
own territories. Emphasis recently laid on the necessity of 
recognition of the full independence of Portugal as a funda- 
mental axiom in any Spanish policy dealing with Portugal 
is not without considerable significance. Evidence is not 
lacking of some perturbation at some possible results of 
German economic penetration as the result of intervention 
in Spain. Nor is it ignored that, at least at one period, 
others besides Left-wing extremists in Spain were alleged to 
have designs on Portuguese independence. The circulation 
of a pamphlet purporting to reproduce a publication of the 
Falange Espatiola recently caused a stir in Portugal. The 
pamphlet, entitled The Spanish Empire, portrayed a double- 
headed eagle bearing the arms of Spain, Portugal, and those 
of King Philip II. of Spain, the monarch who initiated the 
‘ sixty-years foreign domination.’ Although the origin of 
this obvious implication against Portuguese independence 
was at first reported to be communistic and inspired merely to 
embarrass relations with General Franco, a Portuguese 
special correspondent in Spain showed the untruth of such a 
conjecture. 

Whatever the immediate strains and stresses of foreign 
affairs, the broad basis of the foreign policy of Portugal 
remains constant. The question is one of strategy born of 
geographical situation and tempered to the resources at her 
disposal. Defence against invasion and aggression at home, 
the defence of a colonial empire stretching from the Atlantic 
to the China Seas, and the maintenance of communications 
ranging from Lisbon to the Azores, Madeira, Cape Verde 
and Portuguese Guinea, from Principe and Sao Thomé 
Islands to Angola, Mozambique, Goa, Macao and Timor, 
are fundamental considerations which no Portuguese Govern- 
ment can ignore. Bordered on the one side by a land frontier 
open to attack from Spain and on the other by nearly 500 
miles of seaboard open to attack by a preponderant naval 
force in the Eastern Atlantic, Portugal has a double problem 
of defence for her homeland alone. Nor does the addition 
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of aircraft to the machinery of destruction, and their ever- 
increasing effective range, diminish the problems of defence. 
Lisbon is within daylight flying distance from France, 
Germany and Italy, while Southampton is but six hours’ 
flying time away, and Gibraltar less than half that time. 

The problems of defence are vast problems, the successful 
solution to which must demand in a general conflict, or indeed 
for a full sense of security at any time, powers of resistance 
greater than the limited resources of Portugal can supply. 
The home army, organised on a basis of four divisions, with 
the requisite ancillary units and staffs in addition to the 
frontier garrisons and general reserves, may be assumed to 
total on mobilisation about 139,000 men. Reserves of perhaps 
five times that number should be available, with an expanding 
second line of defence in the Portuguese Legion. The army 
is in process of rearmament as rapidly as the foreign race in 
armaments will allow of sales to Portugal. The army air 
force, though expanding within the finances available, is 
small in comparison with that of many European nations : 
the naval air arm is even smaller, and the navy itself, however 
imbued with the spirit of those magnificent seafarers of the 
Vasco da Gama, Albuquerque or Cabral era, can scarcely be 
expected to withstand in home defence alone the superior 
naval might of some Powers—not to mention the question 
of maintaining open sea communications over a hemisphere. 
Nor can Portugal’s finances—sound, stable and expanding 
daily as they are—expect to equal in bulk or reserves the vast 
sums at the disposal of some Powers. 

It is evident, therefore, that in her problems of defence, 
on which her very existence may depend, Portugal requires 
the aid of a Power with the necessary naval, military, air and 
financial resources available to guarantee her integrity against 
aggression, and to which Power Portugal, in turn, can offer 
teciprocal advantages. The only Power fulfilling these 
conditions is Great Britain. No mete sentiment or trade 
advantages alone are responsible for the continuance over 
more than five centuries of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. 
The basis is strategical. True it is that the treaty dating back 
to 1373 was originally commercial rather than military, that 
the treaty of 1386 with John of Gaunt appeared to have few 
outside implications for Britain. In 1661, however, a sectet 
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article in the treaty embodying the marriage settlements of 
Catherine of Braganza with Charles II. bound Britain ‘to 
defend and protect all conquests and colonies belonging to 
the Crown of Portugal, as well future as present,’ against all 
the King of Portugal’s enemies. This article was reaffirmed 
in 1899, and subsequent confirmations of the alliance tend 
to show that a certain responsibility for aid in defence of 
Portugal and her oversea possessions is accepted by Great 
Britain. 

Britain for her part has vital sea communications flanked 
by Portugal, her islands and possessions. A study of the 
map will show the extent of menace to these communications 
with South Africa, the Mediterranean, and to the Americas 
vid the Azores, should the ports and coasts of Portugal or 
her possessions be in hostile hands. Just as the sea routes 
to the centre of the British Empire converge in the English 
Channel, so do those to the Cape, India and the Americas 
converge within the triangle Lisbon—Azores—Cape Verde. 
It is therefore with the understanding of full reciprocity that 
the naval, military and air minds of the two nations will 
discuss joint problems. The arrival last February of a British 
Services Mission in Portugal and its continued stay there 
up to the time of writing shows that the value of personal 
deliberations in questions designed to achieve mutual invulner- 
ability is not ignored. 

Britain and her Empire will appreciate the benefit of 
friendly ports and coasts on the flank of her major sea com- 
munications, their advantage as refuelling or refitting bases, 
as indeed the value of their denial to hostile forces, and the 
lack of hostile menace over some 2500 miles of vital sea 
routes. Portugal for her part will no doubt appreciate the 
value of sea power in general possessed by her ally and the 
resultant sure strategical defence of her seaboard and com- 
munications with her colonies, while her own naval forces 
provide local tactical defence. 

.In the past command of the sea has enabled Britain on 
many occasions to bring land reinforcements to help Portugal 
preserve her independence. Excluding the fortuitous arrival 
in 1147 of English crusaders, who helped King Affonso 
Henriques to capture Lisbon from the Moors, Britain has 
rendered aid to Portugal on seven occasions. In 1385 500 
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English archers helped King Joao I. to gain the victory over 
the Spaniards at Aljubarrota, and this force, later increased to 
2000 lancers and 3000 archers under John of Gaunt, helped 
to put the House of Aviz firmly on the throne and to end 
Spanish attempts against it for the next 200 years. In 1580 
Queen Elizabeth, who had never accepted the Spanish 
occupation of Portugal, sent an expedition under the Earl 
of Essex to Portugal—the only expedition which failed in 
its mission. Again in 1662 some 3000 veterans, mainly 
remnants of Cromwell’s Ironsides, under Lord Inchiquin, 
helped in a series of battles to break the power of Spain in 
Portugal. Ten thousand men under the Earl of Galway 
supported Portugal in the War of the Spanish Succession in 
1704 and cleared Portugal of the invader, and fifty-eight 
years later the arrival of Sir John Burgoyne with an English 
army in answer to an appeal from Portugal resulted in the 
tepulse of the invader and the signing of peace within a year. 
In 1796 Spain again declared war on Portugal, who again 
appealed to Britain. The House of Commons voted Portugal 
a subsidy of £200,000 and sent a force of 6000 men under Sir 
Charles Stuart, which was sufficient to deter the suggested 
invasion. In 1807 the Duke of Wellington started his series 
of victories, which culminated in Waterloo, by driving the 
invader from Portuguese soil. Portugal will not forget these 
episodes of history which in no small measure helped to 
preserve her independence. Nor will she undervalue the 
support of her powerful ally in a grasping world in which 
certain nations cast envious eyes on the colonial possessions 
of others. 

The alliance exists, and will exist, as Dr. Salazar has said, 
to the mutual benefit of both nations. It is vital to one, 
advantageous to both, and is, without exaggeration, a force 
for peace in Europe and beyond. 


Eric WAKEHAM. 
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THE BOMBING OF HARBOURS AND SHIPPING 
THEREIN 


By J. M. Sparcur, C.B., C.B.E., LL.D. 


THE question whether a belligerent is or is not entitled to 
bombard a harbour and the shipping therein has arisen in an 
acute form in the Spanish Civil War. It is a question which 
is of vital importance for this country. Nothing, said Mr. 
Churchill in the House of Commons on June 23, 1938, could 
be more detrimental to us than to legitimise or affirm by our 
action unregulated bombing from the air. ‘ What conse- 
quences,’ he asked, ‘ might not that have to ourselves when 
we should be depending upon neutral ships entering our ports 
in time of wart?’ 

The issue has been clouded at times by the presentation 
of the question in a form in which it virtually answers itself. 
In the House of Commons on June 21, 1938, for instance, Mr. 
Noel Baker posed it in terms of the indiscriminate bombatd- 
ment of commercial ports distant from the battle front. In 
The Times of July 1, 1938, Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond 
quoted General Franco’s statement that ‘ ports have always 
been considered legitimate objectives in every war,’ and 
challenged the truth of it if it meant that indiscriminate bom- 
bardment of maritime towns and their harbours had been an 
admissible practice in the past. 

One can readily agree with both Mr. Baker and Admiral 
Richmond. The point, however, is rather whether the actual 
harbour of a coastal town or port may be bombarded with 
discrimination ; that is, whether it is legitimate to attack, not 
the town or port as a whole, but the waterfront—the docks, 
dock gates, breakwaters, buoys, beacons, piers, jetties, cranes, 
derricks, capstans, winches, warehouses, and in general those 
parts of the port which are immediately concerned in the 
loading or unloading of vessels. That question is not so 
easily answered, 
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In the House of Commons on June 14, 1938, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, referring to the attacks upon ports and ships in Spain, 
said: ‘ There is no precedent for attacks from the air, because 
aircraft was not previously developed. This action gives rise 
to a series of new problems in regard to which there is no 
previous experience.’ 

It is true that air bombardment presents new features and 
that there are no internationally agreed rules governing it. 
There are, however, rules governing the bombatdment of 
ports and shipping by naval forces, and as the bomb is, after 
all, only another kind of shell, launched by gravity instead of 
ptopellent explosive, the naval rules, or at least the principles 
underlying them, should serve as a guide to what is per- 
missible and what is not permissible in bombatdments from 
the air. They are more apposite than the rules (such as they 
ate) governing bombardment on land, for the circumstances 
of the latter are not so analogous to those of air bombardment 
as are the circumstances in which naval bombardment takes 

lace. 

: There is, indeed, a fairly close similarity between a naval 
taid—such, for example, as the German cruiser raid against 
Hartlepool, Scarborough, and Whitby in December 1914— 
and an ait raid upon a town far distant from any battle front. 
There is in each case the element of surprise. In each case 
the giving of warning of the intended attack could be claimed 
to be excluded by military exigencies. In each there is no 
question of the capture of the port or town attacked. The 
bombardment is in each case an end in itself, a self-sufficing 
operation of war. 

What are the rules governing bombardment by a naval 
raiding force in such circumstances ? Is the naval commander 
entitled to destroy the harbour works with his guns? May 
he do so even if the harbour is a commercial one, far from 
any scene of active operations? May he shell merchant 
vessels in the harbour? If he may not, may he still bombard 
the harbour itself, even though a chance shot may hit a ship ? 
It is possible to answer these questions definitely. There are 
specific rules governing the action of a naval commander in 
the various situations contemplated above. 

Because these rules exist, it is now hardly relevant to 
quote instances of prior bombardments of commercial ports, 
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such as the bombardment by the United States of Greytown 
(S. Juan del Norte), in Nicaragua, in 1854, or our bombard- 
ments of Taganrog in 1855 and of Canton in 1856. Our 
admiral’s action at Canton was denounced by many speakers 
in the House of Lords on February 24, 1857, and in the House 
of Commons on February 26 and 27 and March 2 and 3, 1857, 
in terms which might provide modern politicians with a 
selection of vituperative expressions to apply to air bombard- 
ments. The debates will be found in Hansard, old series, 
vol. cxliv., for 1857. But that is all old history now. 

The rules now governing naval bombardment are laid 
down in Convention No. IX. of the Hague, which was 
signed in 1907 and to which all the great Powers ate parties. 
Article 1 of the Convention forbids the bombardment of 
undefended ports, towns, villages, dwellings and buildings, 
Article 2, however, qualifies that prohibition as follows : 


Military works, military or naval establishments, depots of 
arms or war material, workshops or plant which could be utilized 
for the needs of the hostile fleet or army, and ships of war in the 
harbour, are not, however, included in this prohibition. The 
commander of a naval force may destroy them with artillery, after 
a summons followed by a reasonable interval of time, if all other 
means ate impossible, and when the local authorities have not 
themselves destroyed them within the time fixed. 

He incurs no responsibility for any unavoidable damage which 
may be caused by a bombardment under such circumstances. 

If for military reasons immediate action is necessary, and no 
delay can be allowed to the enemy, it is nevertheless understood 
that the prohibition to bombard the undefended town holds good, 
as in the case given in the first paragraph, and that the commander 
shall take all due measures in order that the town may suffer as little 
harm as possible. 


The word ‘ plant’ (‘ installations ’ in the original French), 
which is used in the first sentence of the Article, was intended, 
it is recorded in the Report of the Committee which drafted 
the Article, to cover works not used solely for military 
purposes, such as railway centres and floating docks. Coal 
stocks, Dr. Pearce Higgins states (The Hague Peace Conferences, 
P- 355), would also be covered, and oil storage depéts could 
now be reasonably added. 

The effect of the specific reference to ‘ ships of war in the 
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harbour’ is to ban by clear implication the deliberate bom- 
bardment of merchant vessels. The Article, it will be noted, 
enumerates exceptions to the rule that undefended ports may 
not be bombarded, and if other vessels than warships were 
intended to be included among the exceptions, they would 
have been expressly mentioned. It is clear, however, from 
the Article as a whole, that a pier or dock may be bombarded 
even if the result is unavoidably to damage a merchant vessel 
which happens to be alongside. 

The objectives enumerated may be bombarded even in a 
commercial harbour ; it is the character of the objectives, not 
of the harbour as a whole, that is the criterion. The question 
whether in such a harbour there are installations of the kind 
in question must often be one of some difficulty. The fact 
that a port was notoriously being used in connexion with the 
maintenance of current naval or military operations would 
be an important factor of any decision upon this point. 

The principle of the ‘military objective’ which is 
embodied in the naval rules is also that which nominally 
underlay the practice of air bombardment in the Great War. 
According to the belligerents’ own statements, as published 
at the time, their bombing airmen invariably aimed only at 
military objectives, and these were, broadly, of the same kind 
as those described above. It must be added, however, that 
the belligerents interpreted the term ‘ military objective’ in 
a rather elastic fashion at times. It was held to cover, for 
instance, industrial centres and, indeed, what has been called 
‘ psychological bombardment’ was not wholly unknown to 
the practice of 1914-18, though no hint of this was given in 
the contemporary communiqués. 

The various memoranda of 1917-18 which are reproduced 
in the volume entitled ‘ Appendices’ of Mr. H. A. Jones’s 
official history, The War in the Air, disclose the views taken 
at that time of the potentialities of air-power. The important 
results which it might accomplish were recognised at an early 
date, and the right of action claimed for the air arm was at 
times far-reaching. The Second Report of the Prime 
Minister’s Committee on Air Organisation and Home Defence 
against Air Raids, dated August 17, 1917, looked forward to 
a day when the ‘ devastation of enemy lands and destruction 
of industrial and populous centres on a vast scale’ by air 
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forces might become the principal operations of war (‘ Appen- 
dices,’ p. 10). It is true that Sir Douglas Haig, in his comments 
of September 15, 1917, upon this Report, declared himself 
unable to agree with the large claims which were made in it 
for ait-power, but admitted that air action might have valuable 
results in crippling the enemy’s naval and military resources, 
He thought, too, that the bombing of populous centres might 
be justifiable, and effective, as a means of retaliation for 
similar acts by the enemy (sbid., p. 15). 

Retaliation can be pleaded, unfortunately, for any and 
every transgression, given that modicum of excuse for it 
which war often affords. Long-distance air raids, however, 
it was pointed out by Marshal Foch in a memorandum of 
September 13, 1918 (sbid., p. 33), were not true teprisals ; 
they were ‘a means of warfare which were first used by the 
enemy and which we ate therefore forced to use in our tutn,’ 
They included, said this memorandum, attacks on the industry, 
commerce and population of the enemy countty; and the 
same three objects of air attack were expressly mentioned in 
the Heads of Agreement for the constitution of an Inter- 
Allied Independent Air Force drawn up in the autumn of 
1918 (sbid., p. 41). 

The first call upon the air force, said Marshal Foch in 
another memorandum, dated September 14, 1918, must 
always be for the needs of the army, but, he adds, ‘ it can, in 
quiet times, act on the morale of the enemy people or against 
industrial establishments, which is its secondary function’ 
(ibid., p. 29). How the primary and secondary functions are 
related to one another had already been shown by Mr. 
Churchill, then Minister of Munitions, in a paper dated 
September 21, 1917. ‘Our air offensive,’ he said, ‘ should 
consistently be aimed at striking at the bases and com- 
munications upon whose structure the fighting power of his 
[the enemy’s] armies and his fleets of the sea and of the air 
depends.’ He goes on, however: ‘ Any injury which comes 
to-the civil population from this process of attack must be 
regatded as incidental and inevitable’ (tid., p. 19). In other 
words, the moral effect is obtained as the by-product of an 
operation which has a military justification. 

Systematic and recurrent bombing of the enemy’s indus- 
trial towns ‘ until the morale of workmen is so shaken that 
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output is seriously interfered with ’ was advocated in another 
important memorandum of the war yeats, and here, again, 
the link between military and psychological effect is to be 
discerned. The memorandum was one drawn up by the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, War Office, in January 
1918 (sbid., p. 26). Recurrent bombing, it stated, ‘ interrupts 
industrial production and undermines public confidence.’ A 
similar view was expressed in a memorandum issued by 
British G.H.Q, in France in February 1918, which referted to 
the effect of the raids into the interior of the enemy’s country 
in ‘ inflicting material damage and delay on his production 
and transport of war material’ and in ‘lowering the morale 
of his industrial population ’ (sbid., p. 93). 

It is significant that when, in February 1918, something 
in the nature of an offer to restrict long-distance bombing was 
made in the Bavarian Chamber, our Government decided 
that freedom of action should be retained for the development 
of such bombing. The fundamental criterion, said a paper 
prepared by the General Staff, War Office, at that time, was 
whether operations of this kind ‘ manifestly subserve military 
interests and are justifiable on the grounds of military 
necessity ’ (The War in the Air, vi., pp. 102-3). 

It is evident that military interests are served and that 
the attack is justifiable when it is directed at a harbour which 
is in fact used as the base of an enemy’s naval forces. Our 
aircraft repeatedly bombed the harbour at Bruges in the 
Great War and, with Italian aircraft, that at Cattaro. Durazzo 
was bombarded from both sea and air. The harbour of 
Cartagena, which is the base of the Spanish Republican fleet, 
would clearly be a legitimate objective. 

If, again, the harbour, though not a naval base, is an 
important railway centre and importing place for military 
supplies, it can hardly be regarded as exempt from attack 
either under the rules of 1907 or the usage of war established 
in 1914-18. It was because Dedeagatch, in Bulgaria, was such 
a place that it was bombarded by the British and French fleets 
on October 21, 1915. Their fire was directed, according to 
the British Official History, on the railway station and bridge, 
tolling-stock, the harbour works, warehouses, shipping and 
coal and oil supplies. ‘As a port and railway centre,’ says 
Sir Julian Corbett, ‘ Dedeagatch was ruined.’ 
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So, too, the port of Valencia was ‘all but destroyed,’ 
according to The Times correspondent at Hendaye (June 23, 
1938), by the Spanish Nationalist aircraft, and, ignoring any 
difference in the position due to the régime of so-called 
Non-intervention, one would have difficulty in condemning 
the latter bombardment if the former one is approved. The 
bombing of the harbour at Valencia cannot, indeed, be 
regarded as unlawful, and that view was in fact implied in the 
words used by the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his answer to a question in the House of Commons 
on May 2, 1938. A recent raid on Valencia, he said, was 
apparently aimed at ‘a shell factory, the harbour and other 
adjacent military objectives.’ He considered, therefore, that we 
should not be warranted in making a protest founded on the 
allegation that the attack was aimed at the civilian population. 

It is when one comes to ports which are not such clearly 
important links in an enemy’s chain of communications and 
supply that the question of their liability to be bombarded, 
or, rather, of the liability of any harbour works therein which 
could be used for the needs of the hostile fleet or army, 
becomes difficult. In The Times of June 2, 1938, that journal’s 
correspondent at Barcelona referred to the raids up and down 
the Levante coast ; they were directed, he said, at the harbours, 
railway stations and roads, and ‘ in any war,’ he added, ‘ these 
are militarily important.’ If they are, their liability to bom- 
bardment cannot be contested. It is different when the port 
is predominantly a commercial one and its activity as such 
obviously outshadows any such casual use for military or 
naval purposes, as could be pointed to in almost any port of 
a country which is the scene of war. 

To bombard a commercial port with the object of stopping 
the enemy’s trade in general and bringing economic pressure 
to bear upon his country as a whole cannot be justified under 
the Hague Convention of 1907, though precedents would not 
be difficult to find in some of the practices of the Great War. 
The argument that as a belligerent is entitled to destroy his 
enemy’s sea-borne trade by capturing enemy ships and such 
neutral ships as attempt to run blockade or carry contraband, 
so he is entitled to destroy an enemy port by bomb or shell 
with the same object, is wholly untenable. It would involve 
a very dangerous extension of naval practice. 
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Hostile attack is justifiable when it is directed at a military 
objective. Would not a ship loaded with munitions in the 
hatbour be such an objective, it may be asked, and therefore 
liable to be bombarded? A suggestion to that effect was 
made, indeed, in the Spanish Nationalist Press in answer to 
the British protests against the bombing of ships. The 
Nationalists, said the correspondent of The Times at Burgos 
on June 29, 1938, ‘ allege that a great deal of war material is 
unloaded daily in the ports of Republican Spain, and that the 
ships in which it is brought are legitimate military objectives.’ 

The plea is entirely inadmissible. It was made in con- 
nexion with the sinking of the Lusitania in 1915 and was 
disposed of, once and for all, by the Washington Rules of 
1922, now embodied, as revised, in the London Naval Treaty 
of 1930. These rules are as follows : 


(1) In their action with regard to merchant ships, submarines 
must conform to the rules of international law to which surface 
vessels are subject. 

(2) In particular, except in the case of persistent refusal to stop 
on being duly summoned, or of active resistance to visit and search, 
a warship, whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink or 
render incapable of navigation a merchant vessel without having 
first placed passengers, crew and ship’s papers in a place of safety. 
For this purpose the ship’s boats are not regarded as a place of 
safety unless the safety of the passengers and crew is assured, in 
the existing sea and weather conditions, by the proximity of land, 
or the presence of another vessel which is in a position to take them 
on board. 


The effect of these rules is to disallow the assimilation of 
munition-carrying merchant vessels to military objectives on 
land. Unless she refuses to stop on summons or resists visit 
and search, a merchant vessel may not be sunk or disabled 
until the safety of the crew and passengers has been provided 
for; and a merchant vessel does not cease to be a merchant 
vessel when she enters harbour. 

While the deliberate bombing of 2 merchant vessel in 
port must be regarded as a breach of international law, 
accidental bombing is another matter. ‘ The British Govern- 
ment,’ said Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons on 
June 23, 1938, ‘has always made a distinction between 
attacks on British ships which might be called accidental 
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inasmuch as the ships were close to some objective, and that 
a hostile aeroplane aiming at that military objective might 
unwillingly involve a British ship in the attack. We made a 
distinction between that kind of attack and an attack which 
was deliberately aimed at a British vessel.’ So, too, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, replying on June 3 to a question about the bombing 
of ships at Valencia, stated that some of the berths there had 
been exceedingly close to places which could be considered 
as military objectives, and the ships which had been hit in 
these circumstances could not be said to have been the object 
of deliberate attack. Where the attack appeared to be 
deliberate, protest had been made to the Burgos authorities. 

The line which our Government has taken in connexion 
with the bombing of Spanish ports and shipping therein can 
be supported by an appeal to the principles of international 
law. These principles are to be sought in the practice and 
tules of naval bombardment and in such usage of air bom- 
bardment as has been built up in the last twenty-five years. 
It is regrettable, nevertheless, that principles only have to be 
‘quoted and that it is not possible to refer to chapter and verse 
of a definite convention or code of rules for air bombardment 
as the authority for the British contentions. The international 
law of air warfare should be regulated; indeed, the law of 
bombardment as a whole is in need of overhaul. The present 
situation is unsatisfactory. It is not clear, for instance, what 
a military objective is, or how far a legitimate bombardment 
may become illegitimate if it is conducted without due care. 
Until rules upon the subject are formulated and agreed, 
condemnation or approval of any given bombardment will 
tend to vary with the ideological bias of the commentator 
upon it, whereas the question is eminently one which ought 
to be susceptible of objective appraisement. 


J. M. Spareur. 





BRITISH BLOCKADE-RUNNERS. 
1861-65 AND 1936-38 


By Sm CHarLEs OMAN 


AmoncG the many ingenious pieces of propaganda which are 
being used to discredit the Government of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, I know of none more insincere than the 
accusation that it is causing the deaths of scores of British 
sailors, and the destruction of a certain amount of British 
merchant vessels, by its refusal to interfere in the naval 
opetations now in progress around the coasts of Spain. I 
have just received a formidable list which purports to give 
the names of ships ‘ interfered with, attacked, or sunk during 
the war in Spain 1936-38.’ It is stated that ‘ Franco has made 
ovet fifty deliberate attacks on British shipping, while engaged 
in legitimate trade to Spanish ports.’ 

The one thing that does not emerge from this plausible 
document is that we are dealing with cases of blockade-running 
during a state of war. The ‘ legitimate trade to Spanish ports ” 
means the running of cargoes into Bilbao, Gijon and Santander 
in 1937, or Alicante, Valencia and Barcelona in 1938, while 
those places were in a ‘ war area.’ There are a few cases 
quoted whete the interference with British ships was a little 
further out to sea, and might have been on the recognised 
trade routes up the Mediterranean through the Straits of 
Gibraltar ; there ate no cases quoted of British ships having 
been stopped, captured, or sunk in waters really remote from 
Spain. The phrase ‘ legitimate trade’ brings up a point of 
international law: can it be ruled that if one of the parties 
in a long civil war has not been ‘ recognised as a belligerent,’ 
it is technically lawful for any ship to make a claim to enter 
any port in the war atea without molestation? This is, of 
course, absurd; the fundamental fact is that war exists, and 
that a blockade has been proclaimed by one of the patties 
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concerned ; that such a party has not been formally recognised 
as a belligerent does not make any practical difference to the 
situation, though English Opposition journals still go on 
calling the Nationalists ‘ rebels’ and describe their action as 
pitacy. To call the side ‘rebels’ which is in possession of 
two-thirds of Spain, and now owns all its ports save some 
six or eight, is mere political quibbling. I am reminded, 
when I see the terms ‘ rebel’ and ‘ loyalist’ bandied about, 
of the old sarcastic English rhyme of Jacobite days 


Now which ‘ pretender ’ is, and which ‘ the king,’ 
God bless us! is a most perplexing thing. 


The standing fact is that a civil war exists, and that it is 
notorious that the coasts of Spain still in the hands of the 
Republican Government are very dangerous regions to 
approach. Every British shipowner knows this, and if he 
cares to tisk his vessel and the lives of its crew for purposes 
of financial profit, or (conceivably, but I think rarely) for 
political reasons, that is his business, and not the concern 
of the British Government. The civil war and the blockade 
are notorious, and if any shipowner chooses to take the risks 
for his private ends, he is in the same position as if he ordered 
his captain to steer out into the middle of a tornado or a 
swatm of icebergs. Which means that he is morally responsible 
for anything that may happen. 

The reason which I have for writing this note is that I 
have nowhere seen any clear statement of the fact that the 
conditions off the coast of Spain at the present moment had 
their exact parallel in the Atlantic nearly seventy yeats ago, 
when scores of British unarmed merchantmen were being 
captured or sunk, and hundreds of lives lost, during a period 
of over four years. The British Government never interfered, 
save in the case of the well-known Trent, which was not a 
blockade-runner, but a mail steamer passing eastward, away 
from the war atea, between two neutral ports. Lord 
Palmerston, the most belligerent of British Prime Ministers, 
looked on, with distaste no doubt, while the blockade-runners 
were being hunted or sunk, but made no attempt at ‘ intet- 
vention.’ Where his sympathies lay, we may judge from the 
case of the Alabama, which was to cost us so many millions. 
But the A/sbama, of course, was not a blockade-runner, but 
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a watship in posse, allowed to depart from a British port by 
what looked somewhat like official collusion or neglect to act 
promptly. 

Otherwise the conditions of 1861-65 were clearly parallel 
to those of 1937-38, save that it was ‘ rebels,’ and not the 
Government, which profited by the blockade-running, and 
that they had been ‘ recognised as belligerents ’—a legal phrase 
without any serious influence on the face of the situation, 
except so far as that a blockade-runner could not be called 
a‘ pirate’ unless he resisted capture by force of arms, which, 
as a matter of fact, he never did, all his ships being unarmed 
and built for speed alone. 

The blockade established by the United States Government 
over the whole coastline of the Confederate States was at 
first very sketchy—some ports not being watched at all, 
others by only one or two rather inefficient sailing vessels or 
converted peace-time steamers. But as the war went on the 
blockade was tightened; an important port, such as 
Wilmington, was watched by a squadron close inshore, by 
an outlying cordon of ships always on the move, and by other 
cruisers far out at sea, on the look out for captures far beyond 
territorial waters. As an example of the provocative nature 
of the perfected blockade, we may mention that Federal 
cruisers used to hang about just outside the British ports, 
which were the usual bases for blockade-runners, particularly 
Nassau in the Bahamas and Bermuda. They kept beyond 
the ‘ three-mile limit,’ but pounced on any ship that came 
outside the harbour, and captured it if found carrying goods 
—often arms—intended for a Confederate destination. The 
blockade-runner had to wait for a dark night or a stormy day 
when he ran out of the British water, and then to make his 
best speed into the Atlantic in the hope of eluding the 
watcher. 

What would English Opposition papers say to-day if 
General Franco kept warships just three miles out from 
Malta (or, for the matter of that, from Marseilles) and searched 
every vessel that came out, whatever its nationality ? This 
is what the Federal Government did in 1863-65. Occasionally 
blockading zeal went very far indeed, as when on October 5, 
1863, the Wachusset ran into the Brazilian harbour of Bahia, 
and cut out a Confederate vessel from under the nose of the 
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astonished captain of a Brazilian corvette, the guardship of 
the port, who contented himself with letting off three 
innocuous shots in protest. Of course this liberty would not 
have been taken with the British or a French Government ; 
but it shows what a blockade might mean in 1863. 

I see much stress laid on the fact that some at least of the 
British blockade-runnets of to-day ate said to be bringitig 
into Valencia or Barcelona, not munitions of war, but 
foodstuffs. The same was being done off the American coast 
in 1864: one of the most interesting books written by a 
blockade-runner, Thomas E. Taylor, contains a story of 
December 1864 which is well worth pondering. Having 
deliveted a cargo at Wilmington, he went up to Richmond 
to report his arrival ; there he met the Commissary-Genetal 
of Robert E. Lee’s atmy, who divulged to him, under promise 
of secrecy, that the troops in the Richmond lines were practic- 
ally starving, and had in fact rations for less than thirty days. 
He promised to pay the equivalent of 350 per cent. profit on 
any flour or meat that could be got into Richmond in three 
weeks. Astonishing as it may sound, Taylor fulfilled the 
conditions; he ran his vessel, the Banshee II., out of 
Wilmington to the British port of Nassau, a matter of 570 
miles, through a close blockade, and loaded up with 2100 
barrels of salt pork and beef which cost him {6000. Starting 
back on Christmas Day, 1864, he ran the blockade again 
through the middle of Porter’s sixty-four ships, which were 
besetting the harbour forts of Wilmington, and delivered 
his goods thtough a salvo of shells, none of which disabled 
the Banshee II. ‘The food got to Lee’s starving army within 
eighteen days after the Commissaty-General had made his offer, 
and was paid for in the best ‘ Sea Island ’ cotton, which when 
delivered at Liverpool fetched £27,000. It only reached 
England after another dash through the blockading squadron 
in vile weather. Wilmington fell just two days after Taylor 
got through the blockaders for the thirdtime. Its last artery of 
‘communication with the outer world being severed, the army 
of Lee, worn out by privation as much as by the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy, ended its gallant career in April. 
Who can dispute the fact that foodstuffs aré as much munitions 
of war as shells and cartridges ? 

The fact that the blockade-runners’ trade is full of adven- 
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ture, and cannot be carried on without much courage and 
ingenuity, must not blind our eyes to the fact that it is taken 
up for mere financial profit, and is carried on by persons 
teckless of everything save the huge gains involved, and 
deliberately risking the lives of the crews of their vessels. 
Some individuals, no doubt, make large sums of money, but 
it is doubtful, on the whole, whether the gains to the trade 
cover the losses, The Government of the United States 
published at the end of the great wart of 1861-65 tables showing 
that in the four years 1149 blockade-runners were captured, 
and 335 burned, sunk, or driven on shore, or otherwise 
totally destroyed. A large majority of these vessels had 
sailed under the British flag. The number of lives lost was 
never ascertained, but in the 335 ships sunk or burned must 
have been very considerable, something infinitely greater 
than the total of thirty-five fatal casualities on British ships 
scheduled in the pamphlet which I have just received. I can- 
not make out that Lord Palmerston’s Government was ever 
attacked by the Opposition Press on this particular point, 
though he was criticised bitterly enough on other pleas. 
Everyone understood that the blockade-runner was de- 
liberately taking tisks for gain, without any consideration 
of the public interest of his own country. 

It does not impress me favoutably when I note that many 
of the technically British vessels recently listed as destroyed 
had been purchased from small neutral traders a few weeks 
back, and that the casualties on board are shown to have been 
in numerous cases Greeks, Lascars, and sailors of doubtful 
nationality. The plea of injury to British national pride does 
not ring true. : 

I may make another remark on propagandist telegrams 
dealing with the misadventures of blockade-runners. Such 
careful stress is laid on the fact that a vessel has been sunk 
ot bombed in the arbour of Valencia, Barcelona, or Alicante, 
that it would seem to be inferred that when a blockade-runner 
has reached its destination it ought to be immune from further 
molestation. This is surely absurd: in the old wars a pursuer 
did not refrain from shelling the pursued because the latter 
had reached his destination, but only because the sea-forts 
of the harbour were strong enough to compel the blockader 
to keep out of danger. In cases where the harbour defences 
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were non-existent or ineffective, the pursuer continued to 
molest the escaping vessel. Cases can be quoted from the 
American Civil War in which a blockade-runner, reaching a 
practically undefended harbour, was then fired on, and driven 
ashore or sunk. ‘The only distinction between such cases and 
those of to-day is that pursuit by aeroplane over a hostile port 
is now possible. I cannot see that this makes any essential 
difference in the situation. But evidently there is a tacit 
plea that bombardment of a blockade-runner in harbour is 
something much worse than the molesting of the same vessel 
on the high seas. And I detect an insinuation that there is also 
something sinister in firing on an escaping vessel when it has 
got within the three-mile limit of the shore; the schedule 
‘ off Valencia’ or ‘ off Barcelona’ would seem to imply that 
a blockade-runner ought to become immune because it has 
run into the territorial waters of the side which it is serving. 
This, I think, is a lingering survival of the idea that the Spanish 
Nationalists have not been properly recognised as belligerents, 
and that the three-mile limit is therefore sacrosanct as against 
them. Can any rational observer of the situation feel that he 
can be moved to reprobation by this theory ? 

To sum up, blockade-running is an industry conducted 
for private gain by certain individuals, contrary to the interests 
of their country, and to the warnings of their Government. 
I can see nothing sympathetic in it—especially when I think 
of the loss of life incurred by the unfortunate crews cajoled 
into service by these profiteers. 


CHARLES OMAN. 





THE BALKAN COUNTRIES IN BRIEF 
By F. Yeats-BRowN 


I. AuBanra, YuGOsLaAviA, BULGARIA, AND ROUMANIA 


TRAVELLING through South-Eastern Europe, one is at first 
appalled by the mutually irreconcilable claims of neighbours 
and minorities. Obviously Everyman cannot get everything 
he wants; it is tempting, therefore, to conclude that the 
Balkans is still a viper’s nest, ready to poison Europe with its 
hates. But nothing could be further from the truth. 

In Central Europe, and further north (in Danzig and 
Memel), problems exist whose solution may tender peace 
precarious. Not so in the Balkans. Dissatisfied peoples there 
ate, of course, but they are united as never before on certain 
points of view: several common denominators can be found 
for their outlooks and their policies. 

First and foremost, each country has a genuinely pacific 
programme of reforms—in agriculture, development of roads, 
railways, industries, and educational systems—which would be 
interrupted by war. General staffs may have their plans, but 
the military are in the background ; and the emphasis is on 
peace and progress everywhere. One is reminded of a pre-war 


patody : 


If you, my dear, were Bulgar 
And I, your love, were Greek, 
We’d vote dissensions vulgar 
And Constitutions chic. 


Secondly, there is the growing commercial influence of 
Germany, a country regarded with respect rather than affec- 
tion. There is a fear—I believe unfounded—that the Swastika 
flag will follow the path of trade. Further, and in spite of the 
distrust of German aims, there is a current leading away from 
democracy and the League of Nations. Lip service is paid, 
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hete and there, to parliamentary institutions, but in practice 
all the Balkan States are governed by dictatorships. Finally, 
there is a rising tide of athleticism and female emancipation. 

So much, and it is a great deal, the nations of South- 
Eastern Europe have incommon. The Little Entente (Yugo- 
slavia, Roumania and Czechoslovakia, united to keep Hungary 
from demanding a revision of the Peace Treaties) and the 
Balkan Alliance (Yugoslavia, Roumania, Greece and Turkey, 
restraining the ambitions of Bulgaria) have lost their former 
scope: nowadays both the Entente and the Alliance are con- 
cerned with finding points of agreement with their neigh- 
bours, and ate concentrating on practical questions of trade, 
which emphasise their common interests, rather than on 
racial and territorial ambitions, which lead to bitterness. 
Pre-wat ideas of conquest are almost completely in the 
discard. No one in Tirana, Sofia, Bucharest, Ankara, or 
Athens imagines that war will solve any problem; nor ate 
the statesmen of Belgrade of a different opinion, although I 
did hear talk there, amongst the dreamers who always exist 
in a Slav nation, of a great empire extending from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea. 

I saw a dervish kicking a football with his bare feet in 
Tirana, and I saw little boys practising at a goal on the parade 
ground at Kruja, that ancient citadel which even Mahomed IL, 
the conqueror of Byzantium, failed to capture from the Sons 
of the Eagle. Travelling up to Serajevo, I saw a veiled lady 
(for the Yugoslavs do not suffer from the Turkish craving to 
copy the West) leaving for a seaside holiday with her children: 
she had an expensive camera and a vacuum-flask slung from 
her shoulders, and wore the fashionable cork shoes: it was 
a charming picture of old and new. Would she, I wondered, 
come out of her purdab and wear a backless bathing dress in 
the seclusion of some Adriatic beach? In Bucharest I saw 
sooo gitls in gym. dress fall on their knees and intone the 
Lord’s Prayer—a beautiful spectacle, and an encouraging one 
. toa Christian who believes that youth should be disciplined, 
but not paganised. People who do such things are not on the 
brink of any insane adventures. 

With regard to dictatorships, it may be—in fact it is—a 
sad thought that our once-venerated parliamentary institu- 
tions are no longer emulated. On the other hand, the prestige 
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of Great Britain has risen enotmously, stattlingly, since Mr. 
Chamberlain came to power. The Balkan dictators are all 
friendly. In Albania the shrewd King Zog encourages ‘his 
subjects to learn our language, and the Herbert Library in 
Tirana is always packed with students. Prince Paul, the First 
Regent of Yugoslavia, has many ties with England, and his 
able Prime Minister, M. Stoyadinovitch, loses no opportunity 
of showing his friendship. King Boris, without question the 
most popular man in Bulgaria, is trying to steer his country 
back to the party system: he detests being an autocrat, but 
for the moment there is no one to take his place. In Roumania, 
on the other hand, King Carol enjoys the ré/e of a reformer 
with all the enthusiasm of his Coburg ancestry. Those closest 
to him—M. Dimitri Dimancescu, for instance, the Director of 
Propaganda, and M, V..V. Tillea, a former Minister, who was 
intimately concerned with the inauguration of the present 
reforms—ate as much at home in London as in Bucharest. 

In all the Balkan capitals Germans are in evidence. After 
the 1931 crisis Germany was compelled to buy her raw 
materials from those who bought from her, and the coun- 
tries which before this date were being developed with French 
capital have now become German spheres of action. Yugo- 
slavia exports 36 per cent. of her goods to Germany, Bulgaria 
47 per cent., Roumania 27 per cent., but the proportion 
of Germany’s telative imports is only 3 or 4 per cent. 
Obviously she has the whip hand. But I do not myself believe 
in the danger of a German hegemony in South-Eastern Europe 
for the reason I have already given: nationalism is in the 
ascendant in these countries. 

In Yugoslavia a small Nazi Party has appeared, and has 
been promptly suppressed. Bulgaria, being more Slav, is 
immune, although I believe that German influence is strong 
in the army. Roumania had her Iron Guard, with an honest 
and idealistic leader who was determined to purge the country 
of corruption. Unfortunately his methods were unpractical. 
The King came to the conclusion, and rightly, that the coun- 
try would have no peace so long as M. Codreanu and his 
tivals disputed for power, so he took the bold step of abolish- 
ing politics altogether. By my bedside, in one of the leading 
hotels in Bucharest, I found the following notice : 

In accordance with the law for maintaining public order, we 
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would call the attention of guests to the necessity of avoiding poli- 
tical meetings or discussions in the hotel. In the event of non- 


observance of this rule, we shall be obliged to request the guest, or 
guests, to give up their accommodations immediately. 


Of course, nobody obeys this injunction. Roumania is still a 
comparatively free country, except for members of the Iron 
Guard. But the King is playing a dangerous game, which he 
can win only if he achieves the aim of Codreanu’s half-million 
supporters—namely, to abolish corruption in high places, and 
to return to Christian principles of government. One must 
hope that he will succeed. 

The aims of these dictators are identical. One of the 
cleverest of them (who asked me not to quote him in person) 
said to me : 


We are a small country, and have suffered terribly in the Balkan 
wars, and in the Great War. We must have peace, to build up the 
ruins of the past. Certainly we would like our frontiers rectified, 
and we wish that our people living under foreign domination were 
better treated, but we have no intention of risking a war to put 
these matters right. We know too well what war means. Nothing 
but direct invasion of our territory would induce us to fight. 

Nothing? [I asked]. Suppose a war breaks over Czecho- 
slovakia, don’t you think you might gain something by taking 
sides ? 

No. We should remain neutral as long as possible. But there 
will be no war over Czechoslovakia ; not until the Spanish war is 
finished, at any rate, and not then, if there is any statesmanship left 
in the world. 


Those who ventilate the Croatian difficulties of Yugo- 
slavia, the dangers of Macedonian irredentism, the desire of 
Bulgaria for the return of the Dobruja, and for an outlet in 
the Aegean, are writing of the problems of yesterday or to- 
morrow. They ate questions in the background. To-day 
each nation is concerned with safeguarding its independence 
and developing its resources. 

Education is spreading rapidly in the lands that used to 

slumber as the pashaliks of the Turkish Empire. (And in 
Turkey itself the most surprising changes of all have occurred.) 
The Balkan nations have drawn together even more closely 
since the Anschluss. ‘They see breakers above them, in the 
waters of the Upper Danube, and are determined to possess 
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their own river in peace. Their future belongs, not to Ger- 
many, or any Great Power, but to themselves alone. 

It would be easy to give statistics showing how each of 
these countries is striving for self-sufficiency, but the fact is 
obvious in their very atmosphere. One has only to see how 
little Albania is being transformed into a modern country, 
slowly but surely, or to walk with the crowds on that grandest 
of all promenades the Kalemegdan at Belgrade, or to stroll 
through the new and well-planned avenues of Sofia, or to stay 
in teeming, crowded, prosperous Bucharest, to feel that in 
each capital there is a pride in national destiny, an eager self- 
confidence, 4 resolution to effect reforms by brow’s sweat 
rather than by bloodshed, which is utterly unlike the sullen 
plotting of 1910-14. 


Il. TurKEY AND GREECE 


When I arrived at Istanbul, a fall moon shone over the 
Golden Horn, and the evening star hung like an ornament 
between the slender minarets of the mosque of Eyoub. 
Little has changed in old Stamboul. The trams, the crowded 
bridge, the air of ruined splendour ate the same as they were 
twenty years ago. 

In the interior of Turkey, however, the changes are 
amazing. At Ankara, Kemal Atatiirk, in fifteen years, has 
planted a new capital of 140,000 people, and a million acacia 
ttees, doubled the revenues of his country, bought and built 
thousands of miles of railway, established fifty new factories. 
In the Industrial Exhibition at the capital I was shown how 
the coming generation was being trained to take its part in 
this new Turkey. It was a most impressive spectacle. There 
is no eyewash in this exhibition. Young Turks of both 
sexes ate doing work demanding skill and precision: a 
nation. of craftsmen has arisen from the baggy-breeched, 
befezzed, slow, sturdy Anatolian peasants of the war years. 

I saw boys in a model foundry pouring molten metal ; 
boys making furniture, learning carpentry and the use of 
lathes, learning engineering lay-out, and building a house ; 
gitls making artificial flowers, modelling hats, and cooking ; 
and boys and girls making rush-work chairs, cutting out 
clothes, and learning book-keeping by writing-up the accounts 
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of the exhibition. These were the trades I saw in actual 
operation, There were others, of course, such as mining, 
timber, ceramics, cellulose, and chemical industries, which 
do not lend themselves to exhibition. Three peasant women 
had come to see a boy who worked at a welding outfit: no 
doubt he was a relation. I saw them staring at him, in overalls 
and goggles, while he made a shower of sparks with his oxy- 
acetylene blower. An hour later, when I passed that way 
again, they were still there, in open-eyed wonder. 

Besides the work of the apprentices at the exhibition, 
many specimens of handicraft have been sent by other pupils 
from the forty-six new technical schools throughout Turkey, 
In 1930 there were 3000 industrial apprentices. This year 
there are nearly 15,000. 

Nor has agriculture lagged behind industry in the new 
Turkey. 


For seven hundred years we have oppressed the peasant and 
left his bones in foreign parts. . . . This country is worth making 
into a paradise for our children and grandchildren, and it can be 
done only by agriculture and economic activity. . . . The arm 
which wields the sword may grow tired, but the hands which work 
the thresher and reaper will grow stronger and stronger. 


Thus Kemal Atatiirk, in words inscribed at his model farm, 


below a picture of him driving a tractor. 

These great results have not been achieved entirely by 
kindness. It is the fashion to say that Turkey is a democracy, 
but the fact is that Atatiirk still rules with an iron hand: 
tules through his Cabinet, like other dictators, may be; but 


little escapes the master mind. The Parliament at Ankara . 


makes minor criticisms on approved occasions, but there is 
no opposition, which is the first principle of democratic 
government as we understand it. Travel is under supervision 
of the police, as the visitor will soon discover, and a strict 
censorship exists. For instance, the film Lives of a Bengal 
Lancer was banned—and in no other country in the world, 
I think—hbecause it was said to glorify imperialism. 

Again, there is a tendency to attribute the emancipation 
of women, the spread of education, and the westernisation 
of Turkey to the rule of Atatiirk. This is inaccurate, as anyone 
will admit who remembers the aims of the Committee of 
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Union and Progress, or has read the books of Halidé Edib 
Hanoum. But when all is said, Atatiirk is a genius who has 
achieved marvels—indeed miracles—for his country. He 
has not only set his people to constructive tasks, but has 
kept them there, so that if he were to die to-morrow the 
results of his work would endure. And of his popularity 
there is no question: he is loved even more than he is feared. 

His anti-religious prejudices are well known and can be 
explained by the anti-national character of Islam as well as 
of the Orthodox Church in the old Turkey, which he saved 
from the tender mercies of Europe. Irreligion is definitely 
established in the Republic (which is officially described as 
‘nationalist, laic, democratic, State-socialistic, and revolu- 
tionary ’), but the godless are not fanatical. For instance, the 
Prime Minister and the Commander-in-Chief (the two most 
important men in Turkey after the President) are devout 
Moslems, and go to the mosque at least every Friday. But 
the mosque is in the old town of Ankara. No religious build- 
ings exist in the new city, except a chapel attached to the 
French Embassy, which the Turkish Government has asked 
should be made as inconspicuous as possible. No priest 
or mullah is allowed to appear in public in the clothes of his 
faith. Mullahs go to their devotions in overcoats and Hom- 
burg hats: only when within the mosque do they put on their 
turbans and call the faithful to prayer. Even visiting clergy- 
men must disguise themselves as civilians. To call a country 
free where such restrictions exist would be laughable, if it 
wete not rather sinister. We seem bent on finding pagan 
friends. . . . However, there is much to admire in Atatiirk’s 
régime. The air line from Ankara to Istanbul is excellently 
managed: I was glad to be in it, and glad to see that it is 
served by four-engined Handley Pages. 

In Greece I found another dictatorship, but one openly 
confessed. General Metaxas is an unostentatious dictator, 
a sturdy, broad-shouldered, active man of sixty-seven. Like 
General Franco, he avoids personal publicity: I searched 
long in Athens to find his photograph. He is respected even 
by his enemies, who admit that he is honest, without personal 
ambition, and an extremely capable administrator. In the 
land that invented democracy, however, it would be too 
much to say that the dictatorship is universally popular. 
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The remarks of a taxi-driver with whom I discussed this 
question (and that it can be discussed is significant) are worth 
quoting, for I am told that they represent a certain body of 
opinion: ‘I was a Veniselist,’ he said. ‘I hate the censor- 
ship, and I hate not being able to talk about politics, but we 
had to have a change, and anything was preferable to Com- 
munism. I must admit that things are better now than they 
have been for a long time.’ 

Communism was a serious threat to the safety of Greece 
in 1936. The technique of the Comintern is well known: 
a revolutionary situation is. produced by strikes and riots. 
As in Spain, so in Greece, detailed instructions from Moscow 
have been discovered for fomenting civil war. The result 
of the election of January 1936 (for once fairly held) was a 
balance of parties in which fifteen Communists held the 
casting votes. Orderly government became impossible. 
General Metaxas stepped in, in August, by universal consent, 
to save the country from anarchy; and within a year this 
countryman of Ulysses had cleared up an Augean stable of 
political jobbery and incompetence. 

In these events King George II. showed great skill and 
discretion. That I do not refer to the personal part he played 
is only because, as a constitutional monarch, he prefers to 
remain in the background. Everyone except the professional 
politicians rejoiced in the decisive measures taken by the new 
Government. To-day, eighteen deputies are under detention, 
well treated, living on islands which would be considered 
paradises by a less fortunate people than the Greeks. Thete 
were no executions by the Metaxas Government, and arrests 
were far fewer than in the many previous revolutions. 
Metaxas has come to stay for the simple reason that he has 
‘delivered the goods.’ This is not to say that the régime 
may not change in details. 

‘ We shall never return to the parliamentary system [he told me]. 
A system like the Portuguese may be the best for us. However, we 
have been only two years in office, and have been busy correcting 
the mistakes of thé past, so it is too soon to prophesy about the 
future. We keep an open mind, and in close touch with the people.’ 

‘But how ?’ I asked. 

General Metaxas smiled. ‘A Parliament wastes time, and does 
not necessarily reflect public opinion. We have sounded all classes. 
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The Greek people could never be held by force : our Government 
is popular, otherwise it would not exist. Facts are on our side. In 
the first six months of 1936 workers lost 159 million drachmas 
(£275,000) in pay in strikes, lock-outs, and riots. Since then there 
has been industrial peace. We have introduced the eight-hour day 
in eighty spheres of industry, and Sunday rest everywhere, for all 
ptofessions. Before August 1936, the average wage of workers 
was 35 drachmas a day for a ten-hour day: it is now 55 drachmas 
for eight hours. Women received from 8 to 22 drachmas for the 
same period, and apprentices 5 to 15 drachmas:; now their respec- 
tive wages are 30 and 25 drachmas. Nearly three-quarters of a 
million workers have signed collective contracts on this scale, 
giving them also fifteen days’ holiday a year with pay. We have 
reduced out unemployment by nearly 100,000. We gave jobs 
immediately to nearly all our 2870 workless veterans. Last year 
we were able to give 200 drachmas to every unemployed man at 
Christmas, instead of 20 drachmas, as in previous years. Before 
we came to power the gold reserve in Greek banks had dropped by 
£2,000,000 sterling in a twelvemonth: now it is continually 
increasing.’ 

‘What do you consider the most important of the reforms you 
have inaugurated ?’ I asked. 

‘ That is difficult to answer. Everything was to do in August 
1936. We have tried not to neglect any of the urgent problems. 
We had to create an air force and anti-air raid organisations, for 
these were practically non-existent. We had to re-equip the army, 
and we have done it without raising a loan. There was shocking 
disorder in our finances and in our industries. One of the best 
proofs of the return of public confidence is that savings bank 
deposits have increased by three milliard drachmas ({5,000,000). 
Government securities are constantly rising in value. We are 
paying particular attention to the physical and moral education of 
youth, and have spent a lot of money on a school for gymnastic 
teachers, and on a physical training equipment throughout the 
country.’ 

General Metaxas is a man of figures rather than rhetoric. 
I talked to him for an hour; he kept to facts, and made no 
prophecies or genetalisations. One generalisation, however, 
it is safe to make about present-day Greece: the country as a 
whole is contented, and is prospering as it has never done 
since the days of Byzantium. 


F, YEaATs-BROWN. 
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THE LINGUISTIC STRUGGLE IN BELGIUM 
By Kees vAN Hork 


An observant British tourist following the Dover—Ostend 
route could have witnessed history in the making, recently, 
had he known what was going on along the railway line to 
Brussels. 

It began at Ostend, where the old bilingual Flemish- 
French inscriptions ‘ Oostende—Ostend ’ speak to him now 
in but one tongue. At Bruges the Flemish name Brugge 
alone remains; Gand now proclaims itself to be solely 
Gent. Only Brussels is bilingual: Braxe/les—Midi, Brussed— 
Zuid. 

Had he been staying in any of these Flemish cities he 
would have noticed the wholesale smashing of bilingual 
nameplates—the last phase of a linguistic battle which has 
been going on for years. 

Belgium, the battleground of Europe throughout history, 
had always been a pawn in the hand of others—Spanish, 
Austrian or Napoleonic—until the Congress of Vienna 
joined it to the Kingdom of the Netherlands. Much was to 
be said for the union of the Low Countries: Metternich 
knew Europe better than Mr. Lloyd George at Versailles. 
Geographically they were a unity ; agricultural Holland and 
industrial Belgium balanced each other admirably. Religious 
intolerance wrecked a great conception. Catholics were at 
that time frowned upon in Holland, and Belgium was pre- 
dominantly Catholic. This shortsightedness provoked in 
1830 the revolution by which the south seceded from a 
‘ union, which had lasted barely fifteen years, to become the 
Kingdom of Belgium. 

There was and is no such thing as a Belgian language. 
The northern half of the population bordering on Holland 
speaks Flemish, the southern half, adjoining France, French. 
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There is as little difference between Flemish and Dutch as 
there is between American and English, though certain 
Flemish dialects are as puzzling to a Dutchman as strong 
Yorkshire to a cockney. 

Having torn itself away from Holland with the help of 
French bayonets, the ruling classes at Brussels resolved to 
build their State as a French outpost, leaning strongly on their 
‘great Latin sister.’ Every administrative, religious and 
educational activity was exclusively conducted in French. 
The educational system conducted in a foreign tongue 
inflicted lasting injury upon the culture and the development 
of Flanders—one-half of the country and one-half of the 
population. For long years French ruled supreme. The 
gteatest Flemish poet, the priest Guido Gezelle, was put in 
chatge of an English convent in Bruges as a punishment 
that he might forget Flemish! Generations grew up who, 
realising that only French could give them posts, parted with 
their Flemish birthright and, like all apostates, became more 
violently anti-Flemish than the Walloons. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the injustice and shame inherent in the system began to 
petvade the Flemish masses. One of the leading Belgian 
statesmen of to-day, who only last year refused the premier- 
ship, told me once that his native town was entirely Flemish, 
only the police and the officials did not understand it! When 
he went to school Flemish was a forbidden language; he 
lost his good marks one term because once, in a moment of 
danger, he had cried out in Dutch. At the University of 
Louvain he founded a club of Flemish students; the fact 
was sufficient to bar him from any post in his native country, 
though his scientific distinctions were of the highest. . . . 

A few years before the Great War the Flemish began to 
concentrate their forces, but war forced upon them a tem- 
porary unity with the Walloons zgainst the abhorred invader. 
In the trenches of the Yser more than three-quarters of the 
soldiers were Flemish. But the language of command 
remained French. Attempts to alter this were punished 
with great severity—even with penal servitude. In occupied 
territory, on the other harid, the Germans, utilising the latent 
discontent of years, decided on an administrative decentralisa- 
tion of the country. They instituted a Council of Flanders, 
a sort of Flemish Cabinet Council. The great mass of the 
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Flemings tefused to accept justice from the hand of the 
enemy, but some of their finest and saintliest men, who 
had long ago given up hope of justice under Belgium, 
accepted. 

When the Armistice came, their leader, Dr. Borms, was 
condemned to death—a sentence later commuted to one of 
rigorous imprisonment for life. Nothing was done to alle- 
viate the righteous demands of the Flemish. Intoxicated 
by victory, the French element settled down to their old game 
and all Flemish demands were slighted contemptuously until 
the Flemings of Antwerp, drawn from all parties, elected 
Dr. Borms, imprisoned for high treason, to represent Antwerp 
in Parliament. Eighty thousand voted for the ‘ traitor, 
2000 for the French-speaking official candidate, who was 
nevertheless declared elected as Dr. Borms had lost his civic 
tights. Amntwerp’s resounding slap in the face was the first 
lesson which Brussels understood. A few months later Dr. 
Borms was liberated, and an amnesty enabled the return 
home of many Flemish fugitives, ‘ Activists’ as they were 
called, to mark their difference in political views from the 
moderates, who hoped for Flemish equality within the frame- 
work of the Belgian State. With the extension of the fran- 
chise and of popular education the Flemish movement grew 
by leaps and bounds. Every new election saw the number of 
Flemish deputies mount at the expense of the Walloons. For, 
though the division was originally roughly half and half, 
the Flemings, mostly farmers and seamen, have the larger 
families, whilst with the Walloons, mostly industrial workers, 
the death rate almost exceeds the birth rate. 

Every new Government was met with fresh demands from 
the Flemings, whose numbers began to count heavily. Reforms 
had already given them—first their Flemish primary education, 
then a secondary system of theit own ; and finally one of the 
two State universities—that of Gent—had to be turned over 
to them, showing how far radicalism had advanced, particu- 
larly amongst the younger generation, how the Brussels 
Centralisers always gave in too late, thus spoiling the effect 
of their concessions. The Government, confident that it had 
done the right thing in the right way, had all its leading 
representatives on the platform for the inaugural session. But 
when the Belgian national anthem was struck up, the thou- 
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How deep the gulf has widened is registered also by the 
steady growth of the Flemish Nationalist Party. They reject 
Belgium as a fatherland, holding that Flanders should be at 
least independent, though they would prefer reunion with 
Holland. Every new election has seen a steady increase of 
their parliamentary strength. Much as Holland sympathises 
with the aims of Flemish equality, it frankly prefers their 
realisation within the framework of the Belgian State. For 
not only would a union of Flanders with Holland turn the 
Netherlands into a Catholic State, but it would make the 
Netherlands a neighbour of France. Dutch policy thoroughly 
apptoves of Belgium as a buffer State, though at the same time 
it welcomes the growing power of the Flemings, whom 
Holland recognises as blood-relations. 

- Those powers who opposed the Flemish fight for equality 
have lost heavily in the gamble. Amongst these must be 
counted the Catholic Church. The leading ecclesiastics, led 
by the late Cardinal Mercier, tried to stem the Flemish tide, 
even with pastoral letters. But numbers were against them. 
Flanders is staunchly Catholic; in Wallonia anti-religious 
Socialism is strong among the workers, freethinking among 
the intelligentsia. What is left of the Catholic Church in 
Belgium had to bow to Flemish wishes, but not without losing 
its hegemony in the battle. 

The same is true of the Liberal Party, which in Belgium 
has always been obscurantist. Long the power in the State, 
it has remained to the very end the French clique, to-day 
hopelessly outnumbered by the Socialists. 

One after the other the old bulwarks which were con- 
sidered indispensable for the unity of the Belgian State have 
fallen. Only a few weeks ago the Chamber—where the 
majority of the debates are now held in Dutch—accepted by 
a large majority a law dividing the army into Flemish and 
Walloon regiments, a measure considered unthinkable ten 
years ago. 

In foreign policy the Flemish majority forced a reorienta- 
tion away from France—whose vassal their ‘ally’ Belgium 
had been for so long—to absolute independence. Thus King 
Leopold, who speaks faultless Dutch, and Dutch only in 
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Flanders, won back the Flemish sympathies which his father 
had lost. A law accepted some years ago made Flemish the 
only administrative language for Flanders, French for Wal- 
lonia. But the authorities were slow in removing the 
bilingual nameplates, which were only typical for Flanders, 
as no Walloon community would have tolerated Flemish, 
Until some months ago a man, Grammens, rose and took the 
law into his own hand ; he and his friends started first to over- 
paint, finally to smash up, all such nameplates in Flanders, 
His action has forced the Government’s hand anew. M. Spaak 
had to give strict orders that the law should be obeyed— 
Flemish only in Flanders, French only in Wallonia, and 
bilingualism for the Brussels conglomeration. 

Against the rising tide of Flemish hegemony, irrepressible 
because natural growth cannot be stemmed, the Walloons now 
seek desperate remedies. On the battlefield of Waterloo a 
demonstration took place last month in which leading 
Walloon spokesmen turned from Belgium to France, as do 
the Flemish nationalists to Holland. 

Only by yet greater concessions can the unity of Belgium, 
still desired by the vast majority, be kept. A Socialist M.P.,a 
prominent Walloon, has tabled a Bill for administrative decen- 
tralisation with a Chamber consisting of ninety members for 
Flanders, ninety for Wallonia and twenty for the Brussels 
conglomeration. ‘The Flemings have refused this bid to 
guarantee Wallonia an equality, to which numbers do not 
entitle it. They demand the ‘ retaking of Brussels,’ once a 
Flemish city, as the market-place, with its Flemish town-hall 
and its guild houses, testifies. 

The battle of tongues in Belgium offers an interesting 
parallel with that still proceeding in South Africa. Belgium 
has failed where the Union has succeeded, and that because 
the British element have shown not only a greater sense of fair 
play, but have adopted a more far-sighted policy. They 
accorded loyally and with good grace what they knew could 
later be demanded as a right. From the excitable Walloons 
the Flemish had to wring one concession after the other, and 
not a single one has been given with good grace. Even of 
those laws which were designed in mutual agreement to bring 
appeasement, they boycotted the fair execution. 

The language frontier runs across Belgium, through 
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Brussels, dividing the country in almost equal areas, from the 
south-western French frontier to.the north-eastern Dutch 
frontier. When bilingualism was decreed for formerly 
exclusively French Brussels it was played about in this 
fashion: Rur Neuve became Ruz Nevuve-Srraat instead of 
Rue Neuve-NieEuwstTRAAT. 

Such pinpricks are largely responsible for the growth of 
feelings which have inclined the Flemings to policies so 
radical that the moderate leaders are now having a hard task 
in adjusting a complete equality of rights within the frame- 
work of the Belgian State. If, as can be assumed, they succeed, 
they will have saved the very existence of Belgium. But 
Belgium has ceased to be a Latin State; its reorientation to 
the north is now irrevocable. 

KEEs vAN HokEk. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S ‘SPECIAL AREA’ 
By D. R. D’Ewss 


RECENT concentration of liberal thought in South Africa on 
native policy has tended to make people forgetful of the 
country’s Cape coloured population, whose poverty gives 
them an equal appeal to the white man’s humanity, and whose 
past gives them a bigger appeal to his gratitude. Early this 
yeat there appeared, however, a Government Report which 
has brought public opinion sharply up against the problem 
of the coloured people, and has set the Cabinet, the churches 
and social workers busy devising ways of improving their lot. 
The Report was drawn up by a Commission appointed three 
yeats ago to investigate the economic and social position of 
the Cape coloured people throughout the Union. Its general 
conclusion is that wherever there are coloured people in 
South Africa there is a sociological ‘ special area’ in which 
malnutrition, stunted ambition and depravity lead in a vicious 
citcle to more malnutrition more cruelly stunted ambition 
and deeper depravity. 

The Cape coloured population of the Union numbers about 
800,000, against 2,000,000 Europeans and about 6,000,000 
natives. They are a people of mixed blood, ranging in colour 
from a complexion white enough to pass for Mediterranean 
European to black. Chronologically their original stock was 
Hottentot, a primitive race of pastoral natives who inhabited 
the Cape when the Dutch first established the settlement in the 
seventeenth century. A slow but steady infiltration of white 
blood began from the earliest days of the settlement, when 
there was little colour prejudice, and the marriage of Eva, a 
Hottentot woman, to one of the East India Company’s set- 
vants was celebrated with public approval. Later, inter- 
marriage was looked upon with social and official disfavout, 
but there has always been a small number of such marriages, 
and the promiscuity of a seaport has been sufficient, in Cape 
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Town, to maintain a stable ratio of European to non-Euro- 
pean blood in the coloured stock. To this original mixture 
were added slave stocks brought from the East Indies and 
from tropical Africa. These imported non-European stocks 
predominate in Cape Town and the Western Cape Province, 
the more obviously Hottentot type being now found only in 
the remoter country districts. The mixtute of types is so 
gteat that it is impossible to draw up any satisfactory type or 
tace definition. The coloured folk are distinguished from 
the natives, however, by the fact that they are wholly de- 
ttibalised and that they have adopted the languages and (as far 
as they are able) the manner of living of the white man; from 
whom again they are set apart by their non-European blood. 
In religion most of them ate nominally Christians, a small 
section (the Cape ‘ Malays’) having retained Moham- 
medanism. 

These people have done the unskilled and semi-skilled 
work of the Cape since the beginning of the settlement and, 
as eatly nineteenth-century manufacturers took it for granted 
that there should be a ‘ working class’ ready to labour for 
long hours by day and sleep in dingy terrace houses by night, 
so the South African employer of the same period took it 
for granted that there should always be a supply of cheap 
coloured labour whose housing, feeding and morals were not 
his concern. Here, as in England, a better sentiment has 
gtadually evolved, but its progress has been much slower 
than in England. 

It has been obvious for some time that the coloured people 
ate economically stationary and that some of them, indeed, 
have been slipping back. =The Coloured Commission’s Report 
has shown us what, in terms of human welfare and national 
economics, this stagnation of the coloured people means. It 
means that the Western Cape Province (where most of the 
Union’s coloured folk live) has in its midst a considerable 
number of people who, because, in the Coloured Commis- 
sion’s euphemism, they are ‘ economically submerged,’ are 
chronically undernourished. This means again that they are 
teadily susceptible to disease infection; the tuberculosis 
figures are striking: according to the Cape Town Medical 
Officer of Health, the prevalence of tuberculosis among 
Europeans in Cape Town is about equal to that in England 
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and Wales; but the figures for the whole population are 
neatly four times as great. ‘The European mortality index in 
Cape Town is 200; the non-European is 1200. Because, 
again, of their ‘ economic submergence,’ the coloured people 
are forced into the cheapest dwellings that low wages can 
find ; usually into overcrowded houses, sometimes one room 
per family. Such circumstances give little encouragement to 
either temperance or morality, with the result that among the 
bulk of the lowest paid workers there is no social stigma 
attached to either drunkenness or illegitimacy, which are 
regarded as a normal part of life. With parents who do not 
care—or are too drunk to care—children grow up without 
home discipline and with very little schooling. They early 
drift into petty crime, and sometimes band themselves into 
gangs which may in time graduate to major crimes of violence. 


There is a special type of coloured hooligan in the Cape Penin-_ 


sula, locally called ‘ skollies,’ who in the poorer districts arg 
as big a menace to law-abiding citizens as the street robbers 
were in Samuel Johnson’s London. Every year or so in Cape 
Town there is an epidemic of violent crime committed by 
* skollies °—often the rape of European women, but more 
often stabbing affrays following drunken quarrels. A few 
months ago there was such a serious increase in knifing cases 
in the police courts that magistrates began to order lashes 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails as the regular punishment. It has 
stopped the epidemic, but the causes of ‘ skollidom ’ remain. 

The ‘ skolly,’ however, is the extreme product of the 
social conditions under which most of the coloured people 
live. The excessively gloomy picture in the last paragraph 
shows the worst side of life among the very lowest paid 
coloured workers, and has to be considerably modified before 
it can be accepted as typical of the people as a whole. Even 
among the lowest paid workers there are parents who try as 
hard as they can in unfavourable circumstances to bring their 
children up decently. They send them to school, discipline 
them, and endeavour to give them a better start in life than 
they had themselves. 

Nor is there a lack of openings for coloured workers who 
want to rise above the unskilled labour level. There is a field 
of semi-skilled work in the railways, the building and other 
trades, and regular employment is offered for coloured motot- 
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cat, lorry and horse-drawn wagon drivers. There is skilled 
work for coloured carpenters, bricklayers, masons, and so 
on. In the professions there are openings for coloured 
teachers, lawyers, doctors. In the Cape Province, in addition, 
there is even scope for their political ambitions, for they may 
become city and town councillors and members of the 
Provincial Council. Dr. A. Abdurahman, indeed, one of 
the leaders of the coloured community in Cape Town, is a 
member both of the Cape Provincial Council and of the Cape 
Town City Council. In the latter body he held, for many 
yeats, the very responsible office of chairman of the Streets 
and Drainage Committee, which controls all work falling 
under the City Engineer’s Department. He was also a 
member of the Coloured Commission from whose Report 
most of the facts in this article are drawn. Moreover, there 
are a number of contracting and trading firms owned, run 
and staffed by coloured people which give good service to 
the public and reasonable profit to their proprietors. 

With these considerable avenues of employment open to 
them, why, it may be asked, do the bulk of the coloured folk 
remain ‘ economically submerged ’ ? 

There are two answers. ‘The first and easiest in a country 
where tradition has bred a superiority complex into the whites 
is that the bulk of the coloured people have not the capacity 
to rise higher. Although there is no medical or psychological 
evidence proving that the coloured man is inherently inferior 
to the white, there is, nevertheless, some truth in this argu- 
ment. A century ago most of the coloured people were 
slaves. They were treated with varying degrees of severity 
or kindness, but all of them were provided with food and 
lodging by their masters. Their immediate necessities were 
always supplied, and having little chance of advancement 
they had no need to worry about or plan for the future. The 
natural result was a habit of extreme improvidence. There 
was the same distinction between ‘ field hands’ and ‘ house 
servants ’ that there was in the Southern States of America in 
slave days. ‘The ‘ field hands’ were the unskilled labourers, 
earning their keep by sweat and accommodated in the roughest 
of quarters. The ‘ house servants ’ were the trusted ministers 
of their masters, often becoming their confidants, who deve- 
loped both a touching loyalty to their owners and, by constant 
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association with the household, a more civilised and more 
responsible attitude towards life. There were, in addition, 
slaves with great artisan skill who took a pride in their work 
and were justly respected by their masters. 

The freeing of the slaves a century ago could not, at a 
stroke, turn the improvident ‘ field hands’ into responsible 
citizens. They remained in the same sort of position that 
they occupied before, the only difference being that whereas 
they had formerly been owned and housed and fed in return 
for their labour, they now received wages. Not being used 
to this relative economic independence, they spent their 
wages on drink and sank into a state of squalid resignation to 
their lot. The children they begat have followed in the same 
path—how could they do otherwise, with such parents ? The 
submerged hundred thousands, therefore, are submerged 
partly because of a tradition of extreme improvidence, often 
expressed in drunkenness and other vice, from which it is 
almost impossible for them to rise without a great deal of 
assistance. 

The house servants and craftsmen, on the other hand, 
retained, on manumission, both the habits of independent 
work and of responsibility that were traditional to them. 
Some have slipped back, but their descendants form the 
majority of that respectable and self-reliant element in the 
coloured population which is a standing proof of the poten- 
tialities of the race. 

But, although many South Africans would be content to 
dismiss the matter thus, this explanation of coloured sub- 
mergence is not enough. It may be true, the liberal will 
argue, that the labouring majority of these people were bred 
in habits of improvidence and depravity; but have any 
attempts been made to eliminate this evil tradition by educa- 
tion, and have they any real chance of rising out of the day- 
labourer class ? 

The answer is that at present they have not a real chance. 
The churches have done their best to supply education by 
opening schools—which were later subsidised by the Pro- 
vincial Education Departments—but education is not com- 
pulsory, so that educable children born to careless parents are 
allowed to grow up illiterate. On the whole the coloured 
people have acquired a strong belief in the value of education, 
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and even the least provident of them often make some effort 
to send their children to school. But all too often they are 
forced to leave, after barely learning to read and write, in 
order to fill out the family budget by going to work, and since 
there is a shortage of schools it is inevitable that many of them 
must grow up wholly illiterate. 

These illiterates and semi-illiterates have no future except 
as labourers. Until fifty or even twenty years ago they were 
always assured at least of a job, even if it was lowly paid ; but 
lately they have had to meet a threat from both above and 
below: from the ‘poor white’ on the one hand and the 
native on the other. The ‘ poor whites,’ rural Europeans 
who have been driven off the land by agricultural depression, 
South Africa’s disastrous system of land succession ot by 
plain improvidence, have begun to drift to the towns seeking 
work as labourers. Since most employers are Europeans it 
was natural that these people should be given preference overt 
the coloured—a tendency encouraged by the ‘ civilised labour’ 
policy of successive Governments which, although nominally 
intended to encourage the employment of men whose‘ standard 
of life is such as is customary among Europeans,’ whether 
they are white or coloured, has in practice proved to be hardly 
distinguishable from a white labour policy. Because of the 
colour of his skin—and, to be fair, usually because of his 
superior physique and education—the white labourer is a 
serious threat to the coloured labourer. At the other end of 
the scale the Bantu has also drifted towards the urban areas 
in search of work. His standard of living is lower than that 
of the coloured man, and he can therefore afford to sell his 
labour for a lower wage. This, plus his usually superior 
physique, has enabled him to displace the coloured man in 
the rougher kinds of work. ‘The Cape Town City Council, 
which takes a serious view of its responsibilities towards its 
coloured population, has made it a matter of policy to give as 
much employment to coloured workers as possible ; and the 
South African Railways do the same in the Western Province 
of the Cape. But one serious difficulty is that much of the 
coloured labour offering is physically unfit for heavy work. 
The Harbour authorities, for example, have lately been recruit- 
ing labour for preliminary work on the new Cape Town 
Docks. Of the coloured labourers applying for work, three 
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out of four were rejected as physically unfit. It is true that 
those who offered themselves are mostly men who have been 
unemployed for a long time, and that there is always a high 
percentage of unfit among the unemployed, but even allowing 
for that, the Harbour rejection figures are startling. Apart 
from outright minimum wage legislation which would apply 
to coloured workers, therefore, and at the same time guard 
somehow against both European and native competition, 
there seems no hope of permanently improving the economic 
position of the unskilled coloured labourer. Progress, if there 
is to be progress among them, must start with the children, 

But here, although there is a chance for them to get on, 
they are again faced with artificial obstacles. The first 
obstacle is the shortage of schools and the lack of compulsory 
education, Supposing, however, that they manage to stick at 
school until Standard Five or Six (the educational minimum 
for apprenticeship in a trade), they are again faced by an 
attificial barrier. The apprenticeship legislation of the Union, 
drawn up to protect apprentices from exploitation by un- 
scrupulous employers, demands among other things that the 
employer to whom apprentices are indentured must undertake 
to give the apprentice regular employment during the whole 
period of his indenture, such employment covering the whole 
field of work which is included in the trade the apprentice is 
learning. Most of the coloured contractors and artisans—the 
employers who would naturally enrol coloured apprentices— 
are men in a small way of business who find it difficult to give 
the necessaty guarantees of regular employment and wide 
experience. European contractors tend to prefer enrolling 
European apprentices, both because of their natural desire 
to help their own people and because, as a rule, the European 
apprentice is better educated. Since wages throughout 
apprenticeship are regulated by law, without differentiation of 
colour, the coloured lad cannot off-set his educational dis- 
advantages by accepting a lower wage. 

If the coloured lad is able to surmount this obstacle and in 
time qualifies as a trained artisan, he has further difficulties to 
face. In the smaller towns, where wage-fixing legislation does 
not apply, he is able to undersell his European competitors. 
But in the bigger urban centres artisan wages are fixed by law, 
with no colour differentiation. Since there is no economic 
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advantage to the employers—most of them Europeans—in 
employing coloured artisans, they tend again to give prefer- 
ence to their own people. So that although at present, with a 
building boom keeping all contractors extremely busy in 
Cape Town, there is no unemployment among coloured 
attisans, they are usually the first to be dismissed when busi- 
ness begins to slacken, and the last to be engaged when busi- 
ness picks up. The coloured workman is further handicapped 
by the fact that some trade unions—though by no means all— 
do not allow coloured membership. The Coloured Commis- 
sion was divided in its recommendations on this point. ‘Two 
members recommended separate trade unions for coloured 
and European workers to co-operate in negotiations with 
employers, while the other three members recommended that 
trade union colour bars should be forbidden by law. 

If the coloured schoolboy has ambitions higher than the 
carpenter’s bench or the mason’s trowel, and if his parents 
have the means to keep him at school, he may aspire to ‘ white 
collar’ employment. Here his choice of work is very severely 
restricted indeed. He cannot enter the Public Service or the 
Railway Service in the clerical grades, for this would mean 
that he might in time be in a position of superiority over 
Europeans—a thing which, owing to colour feeling, is 
unthinkable in South Africa. He cannot enter the big com- 
mercial and industrial firms for the same reason. Moreover, 
the public would resent having to deal with coloured officials 
in the higher grades of work. The prejudice may seem irra- 
tional to those who live in countries where there is no colour 
problem, but its existence cannot be ignored by the Govern- 
ment departments which serve the public or by business firms 
which depend on public goodwill. (Nor, incidentally, is this 
ptejudice confined to South Africa. Coloured students and 
visitors even in England encounter it at times : a few months 
ago a number of liberal-minded public men in Britain, includ- 
ing Sir Norman Angell, Professor Berriedale Keith and Dr. 
Carter, formerly Archbishop of Cape Town, thought it serious 
and widespread enough to justify a joint letter to The Times 
appealing for more liberal treatment for coloured medical 
students in Britain.) 

Almost the only outlet for the coloured young man who 
aspires to a ‘ white collar’ salaried position, therefore, is 
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teaching. Nearly all coloured schools are now staffed exclu- 
sively with coloured teachers, and since their number is 
gtadually increasing, there is an expanding field of employ- 
ment. The result of this narrowing of opportunity, however, 
is definitely unhealthy. Many of those who do qualify as 
teachers have no real vocation for the work ; they have merely 
drifted into it as the only alternative to what they regard as 
less genteel occupations. To a lesser degree the same evil 
appears among the smaller number who become clergymen in 
the religious denominations which encourage coloured men 
to offer themselves for service in coloured congregations. The 
percentage of real vocations among those offering themselves 
is lower than among Europeans, with the result that the 
general quality of the coloured ministry and the coloured 
teaching profession (which is already low on account of 
inferior training) is badly depressed. 

If the coloured youth has mote exalted ambitions still, it 
is possible for him to go on to take his degree. Most of the 
Union’s residential universities have a strict colour bar, but 
there is none at the University of Cape Town, which is the 
oldest and one of the biggest in the country. Several coloured 
students enrol there annually, and many of them have done 
brilliantly. But even for graduates it is depressingly hard to 
enter any profession except that of teaching. If they wish to 
become lawyers it is almost impossible for them to find a firm 
in which to serve their articles. European firms will normally 
refuse them, and there are very few coloured legal firms. 
Moreover, once they have qualified as attorneys, they cannot 
expect the rich reward from their profession that their Euro- 
pean colleagues accept as a matter of course. Europeans ate 
unwilling to be represented by coloured lawyers, and their 
own people ate too poor, on the whole, to form a profitable 
chentéle. If they wish to become doctors they have to go ovet- 
seas. Owing to the prevailing prejudice it is impossible for 
them to obtain entry as students to the teaching wards of the 
South African hospitals. 

There is, of course, nothing in law or custom to prevent 
a coloured man from setting up business on his own account 
as a contractor or a shopkeeper, and there are numbers who 
have done so successfully. But for the great majority lack of 
capital and lack of business training make it impossible. 
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Politically, in the Cape Province, the coloured man has 
extensive rights. He can enrol as a parliamentary voter, sub- 
ject to a literacy and a small property test. He cannot offer 
himself as a candidate for Parliament, but he can become a 
member of the Provincial Council or of a town council. But 
even his franchise is less powerful than it was. The coming of 
votes for women in 1930 meant that the European franchise 
was doubled, while the coloured, since coloured women have 
not been given the vote, has remained stationaty. Moreover, 
in 1931 the literacy and property test was abolished for Euro- 
pean voters, giving the white people universal adult suffrage, 
while coloured voters remained subject to the test. In the 
other three provinces (the Transvaal, the Orange Free State 
and Natal) they have not even the limited franchise which they 
hold in the Cape. 

To make this study representative it is mecessary to 
describe briefly the position of the coloured agricultural 
labourers, who form 44 per cent. of the coloured adult popula- 
tion. In the Western Cape Province nearly all the farm labour 
is coloured. Wages, as is the way with farm labour through- 
out the world, are extremely low, and housing is often unsatis- 
factory. On some of the better farms the labourers are housed 
decently and cleanly in small but well-constructed cottages 
with enough separate rooms to allow segregation of the 
sexes. On the worst the labourers are housed in miserable 
hovels which keep out the weather, but have no other marks 
ofa home. Wages vary from half a crown to three shillings 
aday in the Western Cape Province, where the stable economic 
position of the wine and fruit farmers permits them to be 
more generous towatds their labourers, to ten shillings a 
month, with rations and firewood, in the remoter countty 
districts. One of the most unfortunate marks of the rural 
coloured labourer is his strong addiction to drink. It is hard 
to find one who is a teetotaller, and not very easy to find one 
who does not fuddle himself with wine on Sundays. It has 
been suggested that the ‘tot’ system is responsible for this 
intemperance. Farmers in the Cape are allowed to serve 
‘ tots,’ or rations of wine, to their coloured labourers in stated 
quantities and at stated intervals throughout the day. Those 
who oppose the system argue that, although the ‘ tot’ itself is 
insufficient to cause drunkenness, and that although it may 
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do the labourers no immediate physical harm since it consists 
of unfortified wine, it stimulates the craving for drink which 
seems inherent in the rural coloured folk, and that it is there- 
fore the reason why, on Saturdays, the coloured farm labourers 
stream to the nearest towns to buy week-end supplies of heady 
fortified wine. The farmers argue that the ‘ tot’ is harmless ; 
indeed, many of them assert that it has definite food value. 
They accuse bottle-store proprietors of being the real pan- 
derers to the labourers’ unfortunate craving. A majority of 
the Coloured Commission recommended the abolition of the 
* tot.’ 

The authoritative revelations in the Coloured Commis- 
sion’s Report of the hopeless economic and social plight of 
the bulk of the coloured people have seriously disturbed the 
responsible public in South Africa. Reports of the Cape 
Town Municipal Health Department, an elaborate organisa- 
tion maintaining a comprehensive system of infectious 
diseases and health clinics throughout the Cape Peninsula, 
have been enough to show that the circumstances of the 
coloured people are extremely unsatisfactory, but it needed 
the Commission’s comprehensive Report on the whole 
problem to demonstrate the degree of misery and depravity 
among the poorer coloured people, and the obstacles to 
coloured advancement throughout the Union. 

Except by the few who clirig inveterately to a base and 
vicious prejudice against the coloured folk, it is recognised 
that something must be done, and done without long delay, 
to improve their opportunities. Unless this is done there 
can be little doubt that the coloured people will slip even 
lower than their lowest classes have slipped already, and the 
Union will be burdened with a considerable population of 
debauched unemployables, chronically diseased, and a constant 
moral and physical threat to the more fortunate inhabitants 
of the country. 

Since this aspect of the coloured people’s problem, on 
analysis, resolves itself into the problem of poverty, it is 
necessary to increase the opportunities for coloured employ- 
ment, especially in the higher employment levels. Given a 
sympathetic Government and sympathetic local authorities, 
this is not as difficult as might appear. There are, for 
example, fairly extensive branches of railway work, above 
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the labourer grade, which are now confined to Europeans 
but which from their nature ought to be open to coloured men 
of good character and reasonable education. For instance, 
there are train services serving coloured or native areas which 
are used almost exclusively by non-Europeans. The ticket 
examiners on these routes ate now Europeans. It would be 
natural, and not in conflict with colour prejudice, to give 
such work to coloured men. Again, it seems natural that 
coloured residential areas in cities like Cape Town, which 
have a big coloured population, should be policed by non- 
European policemen under European officers. Both these 
suggestions are made by the Coloured Commission, and the 
second has already been adopted. The Department of Justice 
has begun the recruitment of sixty coloured police constables 
for work in Cape Town. The men must be of good physique, 
literate, and of good character. Although the pay offered is 
only six pounds a month with uniform allowance and the 
usual sick benefits, there has been a rush of suitable young 
coloured men to enrol—clear proof of lack of profitable 
openings to those coloured youths who have escaped the 
moral and physical dangers of their environment. 

The railways, too, although they have as yet made no 
move to appoint coloured ticket examiners and similar 
officials to serve coloured travellers, have established at 
Kimberley the Pioneer Battalion, a training school for 
coloured bedding boys and train attendants. The institution 
is run on the same lines as the Special Service Battalion, 
which trains unemployed white boys for railway and other 
work. ‘The boys are enrolled for a year, duting which time 
they are fed, housed and paid a shilling a day by the Adminis- 
tration. They are set up physically by drill and given 
intensive training in railway work. The strength of the 
Pioneer Battalion is a hundred, so that it will train and place 
in employment a hundred boys every year. 

Sixty policemen and a hundred railway attendants a year 
are hardly adequate to solve the employment problems of 
a people numbering nearly 800,000, but these moves are at 
any tate a beginning. It is expected that the Government 
will give serious consideration to the complex of problems 
involved and will introduce legislation next Session to improve 
the economic—if not the political—position of the coloured 
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people, although at the time of writing there is no hint of the 
form such legislation will take. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the problem is the lack 
of effective leadership among the coloured people themselves, 
As has been suggested above, the problem, although super- 
ficially a colour problem, is fundamentally the problem of 
poverty ; it is a class problem complicated by colour prejudice, 
In European countries the workers have developed their own 
leadets, often very good leadets, who have been able to 
organise their followers and lead them to better wages and 
better working conditions. Rich philanthropists and Radical 
politicians recruited from the leisured classes have helped, 
but the drive for reform has come from the organised opinion 
of the workers themselves, directed by leaders of their own 
choosing. The coloured people have developed no teal 
leaders. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
they have not yet, as a people, shown a capacity for being 
effectively led. Some of their more prominent men have 
tried to be leaders, but the jealousy of rivals, and the apathy 
of those whom they have aspired to lead, have nullified their 
efforts. The trouble is that many of the men who might be 
expected to be leaders do their best to get away from their 
people. In the words of the Coloured Commission’s Report: 


Though it does not hold for all, there is a discernible tendency 
among the upper classes of the Cape Coloured to keep separate 
from the lower classes, and to be unwilling to be placed on a level 
or grouped with them, without due recognition of the differences 
that do exist. While class distinction and separateness are, of 
course, not peculiar to the Cape Coloured, they do, especially when 
taken in conjunction with another factor still to be discussed, 
militate against unity of feeling and action among the Cape Coloured 
and against the acceptance of a common Cape Coloured leadership 
for the furthering of wise community interests. This tends to leave 
unchecked tendencies for the individual to devote himself to his 
own interests, or only to the interests of a small group, rather than 
to matters of more general import to the Cape Coloured. 

Notwithstanding the degree of truth in the statement that the 
leader is born and not made, it is also true that a number of additional 
influences, of what may broadly be called an environmental nature, 
have been hampering the development of Cape Coloured leadership. 
The Cape Coloured do not find among their past generations the 
names of revered leaders whose lives might be the source of inspira- 
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tion and pride to them ; and, generally, the past history of the Cape 
Coloured has not been favourable to the growth of that feeling of 
racial pride which is in other cases transferred to an outstanding 
member of the ‘own’ group, so strengthening and aiding his 
leadership. Coupled with this is the prestige of the European, and 
a habit . . . to look to the European to show the way; or, at 
least, to consider that the social and economic structure of South 
Africa gives the European, acting as leader or representative, an 
added influence and power. If we add to this the dearth of a class 
of Cape Coloured of sufficient leisure, means, or education to devote 
itself to wide community interests, it will be clear that it is only in 
the case of an individual of exceptional qualities and ability as leader 
that the influences we have named do not to-day prevent Cape 
Coloured leadership with a wide following from coming into being. 
And since accepted leaders are, in their turn, potent binding com- 
munity forces, the result is in a double way unfavourable to the 
formation of large unifying Cape Coloured organisations. 


It is believed by many of those Europeans who have given 
the problems of the coloured people serious thought that 
until they overcome their fatal habit of division among 
themselves they will never progress very far. Sympathetic 
Governments, Municipalities and private firms may offet 
them more opportunities for profitable employment, but 
that will only improve the lot of separate individuals among 
them. Their only real salvation as a community is to develop 
the solidarity which is at present almost wholly lacking. No 
mattet how much is done for them above, they must them- 
selves give a good heatty heave at their own shoestrings if 
they are to make any permanent real advance as a class, and 
it should be the aim of any legislation affecting their welfare 
to créate conditions in which this disciplined urge to 
imptovement may develop. 

D. R. D’Ewes. 


Note.—Since this article has dealt with the colouted man’s 
lack of opportunities for improving his position, ‘it would 
not have been relevant to go into the health and social 
welfare work done among the colouted people by ‘public 
authorities, by the churches, and by private charity. Such 
welfare work has been energetically undertaken in the past, 
and it is being steadily extended. [D. R. D’E.] 
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THE RHODESIAS AND AMALGAMATION 
By S. H. Vzats 


THE Royal Commission under Lord Bledisloe which is to 
visit the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland 


To inquire and report whether any, and if so what, form of 
closer co-operation or association between Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is desirable and feasible, with due 
regard to the interests of all inhabitants, irrespective of race, of the 
territories concerned, and to the special responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom for the interests of 
the native inhabitants, 


will have to deal with a problem which has been discussed 
and debated for more than two decades, Broadly speaking, 
throughout the discussion the demand for amalgamation of 
the Rhodesias has come from those two countries and the 
opposition to it has come from the Imperial Government, 
But that is not to say that there has always been unanimity 
either between the two countries or among the people of 
either country. Opinion has veered considerably. Time was 
when the North was opposed, and the leader of the elected 
members could see no advantage in amalgamation. Now he 
is among its strongest advocates. To-day some doubts have 
arisen in Southern Rhodesia which have brought with them 
stipulations. There was a time when amalgamation could 
have been secured had not Southern Rhodesia rejected it. 
That was way back in the years 1914-16 when the Chat- 
tered Company made a proposal to amalgamate the adminis- 
tration of the two Rhodesias. Southern Rhodesia had theft 
its eyes on self-government, to which it has since attained, and 
it was felt that amalgamation might delay it. But even then 
there was not unanimity, for Colonel Raleigh Grey, then a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, addressed a meeting in 
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Salisbury at which there was passed a resolution agreeing to 
amalgamation. But the ‘ Noes’ had it, and all attention was 
turned to obtaining self-government. The importance of the 
discussion at that early stage is probably to be found in 
remarks made by the then High Commissioner (Lord Buxton) 
which contained a statement of the Imperial Government’s 
attitude which, it is hoped, still holds good, for it was a pro- 
mise that the matter would be left in the hands of the people 
of the Rhodesias. The High Commissioner said : 


I think it is right and fit I should take this opportunity of just 
saying this: that after careful consideration of the matter by the 
Secretary of State, it does not appear to him or to me that any 
Imperial interest is affected by the proposal: by which I mean that 
no Imperial interest would be affected by amalgamation on the one 
hand, nor, on the other hand, by leaving matters as they are ; and 
I may say at once that the Imperial decision on the matter will be 
dependent on the people of Rhodesia themselves, so far as it can be 
ascertained. If you desire amalgamation, I can safely say that His 
Majesty’s Government will not stand in the way. On the other 
hand, if you are opposed to amalgamation, I can safely say it will 
not be forced upon you, so far as the Imperial Government is 
concerned. 


The subsequent history of the matter has left the impression 
in the Rhodesias that the principle there laid down has been 
departed from, for on many occasions when both countries 
have pressed for amalgamation it—or even discussion of it— 
has been declined by the Imperial Government. Years later 
—1930—the Empire Parliamentary Association sent a delega- 
tion to Northern Rhodesia (Messrs. J. Allen Parkinson, M.P., 
then Lord of the Treasury, Mr. H. Leslie Boyce, M.P., and 
Mr. P. J. Pybus, C.B.E., M.P.) and they, reporting on the 
visit, wrote : 

Sharing the same environment and struggling with the same 
difficulties, the two Rhodesias, despite their competition, having no 
feelings of antagonism towards each other and common problems, 
have lately induced unity of outlook. We, who only partly under- 
stand our own difficulties, shall render our best service to Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia if we allow them to work out their own 
salvation. 


Discussion waxed and waned through the years till in 
1928 a stage had been reached at which it was felt possible to 
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hold an unofficial conference between two representatives of 
Northern Rhodesia and the Ministers of self-governing 
Southern Rhodesia, The stage of discussing the terms. of 
amalgamation had then been reached and with the sanction 
of the then Premier of Southern Rhodesia, the Hon. H,-U, 
Moffat, C.M.G., a memorandum was issued detailing. the 
points which had been discussed and the points agreed: on, 
They wete : 


1. No division of Northern Rhodesia. 

2. Roman-Dutch law to be the legal code, but English solicitors 
to be allowed to continue in practice in Northern 
Rhodesia. | [Note.—Roman-Dutch law prevails. in 
Southern Rhodesia and English law in Northern 
Rhodesia, but this notwithstanding arrangements have 
now been made for a joint Appellate Court.] 

. Northern Rhodesia to have a larger number of members 
in Parliament at first than the strict quota on a population 
basis. [Note.—-Previously a member of the Southem 
Rhodesian Government, the Hon. W. M. Leggate, 
C.M.G., Secretary, had publicly stated that 15 members 
would be guaranteed.] 

. Northern Rhodesia to have direct representation in the 
Cabinet. 

. The Sinoia-Kafue line to be surveyed. 

. An all-weather road from Salisbury to a central point in 
Northern Rhodesia to be built and a scheme of mechanical 
transport from Southern to Northern Rhodesia to be 
evolved. [Note.—A road has been built in Southem 
Rhodesia to the Zambesi Escarpment and the Beit 
Trustees are at present engaged in erecting a bridge 
across that river at Chirundu, while Northern Rhodesia, 
at ptesent having a surplus, is considering the building 
of a road from Lusaka to the bridge.] 

.. The mineral rights of the two Colonies to be acquired by 
the Government from the B.S.A. Company, if possible. 
[Note.—Since then the Government of Southem 
Rhodesia has purchased the mineral rights of that 
country from the B.S.A. Co, for a sum of {2,000,000.] 

. Purchase of the B,S.A. Company’s land rights in Northem 
Rhodesia ‘ if they can be acquired on reasonable terms.’ 

. The land settlement policy at present in force in Southern 
Rhodesia to be applied to Northern Rhodesia. 

. The present rates and privileges of civil servants in Northem 
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Rhodesia to be guaranteed under any change of 
government. 

11. Southern Rhodesia’s mining laws to be applied to Northern 
Rhodesia, 

12, The Land Bank facilities of Southern Rhodesia to be 
extended to Northern Rhodesia. 


Round about this time the Hilton Young Commission was 
in Northern Rhodesia. The majority report was against 
amalgamation, but the chairman issued a minority report in 
which he suggested a partition scheme: he suggested the 
division of Northern Rhodesia into three parts, the north- 
eastern section to be amalgamated with Nyasaland and 
administered under Crown Colony government, the central 
portion to be amalgamated with Southern Rhodesia in self- 
government, and Barotseland to be made a native state. The 
pattition scheme has never been very popular in either of the 
Rhodesias, though in more recent years it has been revived 
to some extent by Colonel Gore-Browne, who is the elected 
member for the Broken Hill area and who has lately been 
advocating some scheme of closer association less than amal- 
gamation, to which reference will be made later. 

The most definite and authoritative pronouncement on 
amalgamation by the Imperial Government was that made by 
the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, then Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, in 1931. In view of feeling in both countries in 
favour of amalgamation the Premier of Southern Rhodesia 
(the Hon. H. U. Moffat, C.M.G.) had asked that a conference 
be called on the subject. Mr. Thomas’s statement was : 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom has given 
careful consideration to the request, received from the Government 
of Southern Rhodesia and from the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council in Northern Rhodesia, that a conferetice should be 
held in order to consider the possibility of amalgamating Northern 
Rhodesia with Southern Rhodesia under a Constitution similar to 
the present Constitution of Southern Rhodesia. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom are not 
prepared to agree to the amalgamation of Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia at the present time. ‘They consider that a substantially 
gteater advance should be made in the development of Northern 
Rhodesia before any final decision can be formed as to its future. 

It must be remembered that it is less than eight years since His 
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Majesty’s Government assumed direct responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of Northern Rhodesia. 

Very considerable progress has been made during these years, 
but even greater changes, affecting the whole of the balance of 
various interests in the country, are almost certain to result from 
the development of the mining industry. At present the European 
population is scattered over a wide extent of territory, while the 
problems of native development are in a stage which makes it 
inevitable that His Majesty’s Government should hesitate to let 
them pass even partially out of their responsibility. 

On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government, while considering 
that amalgamation is not practicable now or in the near future, do 
not wish to reject the idea of amalgamation in principle, should 
circumstances in their opinion justify it at a later date, and fully 
realise the prejudicial effects upon the progress in both countries if 
such a rejection were regarded as a permanent bar to their future 
evolution, Their view is that for some time to come Northern 
Rhodesia should continue to work out its destiny as a separate 
entity, observing the closest possible co-ordination with its neigh- 
bours and especially with Southern Rhodesia. 

His Majesty’s Government feel that in order to prevent miscon- 
ception they should state at the outset that the conditions of any 
scheme of amalgamation, if and when it arises for actual discussion, 
must make definite provision for the welfare and development of 
the native population. Barotseland would necessarily require 
separate treatment and arrangements may possibly have to be made 
in regard to other parts of Northern Rhodesia. Without going into 
details of these contingencies, it is sufficient that it should be 
indicated that the territory to be amalgamated with Southern 
Rhodesia would not necessarily have boundaries coterminous with 
the present boundaries of Northern Rhodesia. 

It will be remembered that in order to secure as great a measure 
of continuity of policy for the future as may be possible the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and I arranged some few weeks ago to 
confer with members of the two Opposition parties on this matter. 
The conclusions which I have announced are of course those of 
His Majesty’s Government, but I am happy to think that, as a result 
of the conversations referred to, they are likely to commend them- 
selves to members on the other side of the House. 

Please inform your Ministers that having regard to the view 
which His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom take in 
this matter they feel that a conference at the present moment to 
discuss the questions involved would not serve a useful purpose. 
His Majesty’s Government, however, fully appreciate the advan- 
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tages of the closest co-operation between Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia on matters of policy which are of common interest to both 
territories and are at all times ready to facilitate consultation between 
the two Governments with a view to such co-operation. 


It does not seem that this attitude has been modified by 
the Imperial Government despite the developments in both 
territories. Public opinion has been disappointed, and in 
Northern Rhodesia dissatisfaction with Colonial Office con- 
trol has grown considerably and amalgamation has been more 
and more looked to as the only means of salvation. That is 
so despite certain constitutional advances which the then 
Governor, Sir Hubert Young, succeeded in introducing. 

The agitation for amalgamation soon grew stronger 
in the North, and when Mr. (now Sir) L. F. Moore suggested 
that the South’s interest in the subject was waning Southern 
Rhodesia’s Prime Minister (there had been a change of 
Governments and a change in the style and status of the 
Colony’s leading statesman), the Hon. G. M. Huggins, at 
once reaffirmed the South’s continued interest in the subject. 
As a result a Convention was held at the Victoria Falls in 
January 1936. No member of the Southern Rhodesia Govern- 
ment could, obviously, attend, but the Convention had the 
Government’s sanction and approval. All political parties in 
Southern Rhodesia were represented. In view of the Imperial 
Government’s attitude no official representatives of Northern 
Rhodesia could attend, but all the elected members were 
present. This Convention agreed to the following 
resolution : 


This Convention is of the opinion that the early amalgamation 
of Northern and Southern Rhodesia, under a Constitution conferring 
the right of complete self-government, is in the best interests of all 
the inhabitants of both Colonies. 


Other resolutions agreed to by the Convention were : 


That this Convention considers the following suitable terms on 
which amalgamation could take place : 
(a) The establishment of one Government embracing Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia and consisting of (1) a Governor ; 
(2) a Legislative Assembly ; (3) a Legislative Council ; 
(4) a Public Service ; (5) a High Court. 
That the headquarters of the Government be Salisbury. 
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That the existing electoral acts of the two territories shall apply 
respectively until changed by legislative enactment by the 
Government of the Rhodesias. 

That the number of members of Parliament to be returned shall 
be not less than seven for Northern Rhodesia and not less than 
thirty for Southern Rhodesia. 

That the respective public debts of both Colonies be a debt 
charge on the Colony of Rhodesia. 

The Legislative Council to be partly nominated and partly 
elected, save that the only nominated members shall be not mote 
than three nominated thereto in the interests of the native inhabitants. 

The law to be administered in Northern Rhodesia and in 
Southern Rhodesia to be the same as is now respectively adminis- 
tered until changed by legislative enactment by the Government of 
Rhodesia, 


It was decided too that in the event of a draft Constitution 
being prepared it should be submitted to the electorates of 
both countries by means of a referendum. 

The reply of the Imperial Government to representations 
made arising from this Convention was announced in October 
1936 by Mr. Malcolm MacDonald as follows : 


The question of the amalgamation of the territories is governed 
by the decision announced by His Majesty’s Government in 1931 
which was only taken after a most thorough examination of the 
whole problem and also after consultation with members of parlia- 
mentary parties then in opposition. Although it was made clear 
in that announcement that His Majesty’s Government did not wish 
to reject the idea of amalgamation in principle if circumstances 
should justify it at a later date, the announcement was definitely 
intended as settling the question for some time to come, and I do 
not feel that during the period of five years which has elapsed there 
has been such material change in conditions as would justify 
reconsideration of the decision reached after so much thought in 
1931. 

A further point that arises is that although there may be a body 
of opinion among European agricultural settlers in Northern 
Rhodesia which favours amalgamation, the unanimity which was 
reached at the Victoria Falls Conference was obtained only on the 
basis of a Constitution conferring the right of complete self-govern- 
ment, and I understand that there are some members of the Legis- 
lature of Southern Rhodesia who would definitely reject the idea of 
amalgamation on any basis short of this. 

The attitude of His Majesty’s Government to this suggestion 
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as it relates to Southern Rhodesia will have been made clear by the 
recent publication of Sir Herbert Stanley’s despatch relating to the 
proposed amendment of the Southern Rhodesia Constitution. 


There matters stood till representatives of both territories 
were in England for the Coronation when further discussions 
took place, culminating in the statement in the House of 
Commons by the Marquess of Hartington that it had been 
decided to send a Royal Commission to inquire into the 
subject, and the subsequent announcement that Lord Bledisloe 
had been asked and had agreed to accept the chairmanship of 
the Commission. 

That, in summary, is a history of the discussions on 
amalgamation. What will the Commission find on its arrival 
in the Rhodesias ? Southern Rhodesia’s attitude was outlined 
by the Prime Minister when he spoke in Bulawayo early this 
year: 

During the four years of his office in the Colony he had arrived 
at the absolute conviction that for the economic development of 


Southern and Northern Rhodesia amalgamation was absolutely 
essential. 


That is a view which has been confirmed not once but many 
times by Parliament, and if a referendum were taken to-day 
the probability is that it would favour amalgamation. Not 
that there would be no opposition. The basis of the opposi- 
tion would be as indicated in the resolutions passed at 
Victoria Falls. 

That. Convention was inclined at first to favour 
a demand that dominion status be a sine quad non of 
amalgamation, but the term ‘ complete self-government ’ was 
agreed on. It was a compromise, and it can be said that the 
majority of the delegates present, including Northern Rhode- 
sians, were in favour of amalgamation under a Constitution 
similar to that enjoyed to-day by Southern Rhodesia. Those 
were the terms of the original resolution, and the change was 
agreed to in order to secure unanimity. The demand for 
complete self-government (what is really in mind is the with- 
drawal of the reservations concerning native policy in 
Southern Rhodesia’s Constitution) comes from the Labour 
Party and the Reform Party, and though they feel very keenly 
on the subject it can be doubted whether the majority of the 
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people would put aside amalgamation if those reservations 
were not withdrawn, for, in the main, there is a general 
feeling that the reservations do not constitute any burden on 
the Colony. 

In Northern Rhodesia the demand and desire for amalga- 
mation has grown with the years and the realisation that self- 
government is far away. There is intense dissatisfaction with 
Colonial Office rule, and even the concessions recently 
granted—an equality of numbers of official and elected 
members in the Legislative Council and consultation before 
official policy is enforced—have not been sufficient in any 
way to allay the dissatisfaction which is prevalent. Recently 
the leader of the elected members, the Hon. Sir Leopold 
Moore, has publicly stated his adherence to the principle of 
amalgamation, and that is the view of the elected members as 
a body. It is true that Colonel the Hon. Gore-Browne has 
put forward an alternative suggestion, but he has put it 
forward only as a proposal to be made in the event of full 
amalgamation, being rejected. At the two public meetings at 
which he has discussed the matter (Abercorn and Broken Hill) 
the vote has been in favour of full amalgamation though he 
has secured permission to proceed with his alternative scheme 
if it is found that amalgamation is out of the question. This 
scheme has not been discussed in Southern Rhodesia at all. 

The scheme embraces the early amalgamation of the depatt- 
ments of posts and telegraphs, defence, European education, 
agriculture, prisons and police, and, if possible, customs: a 
common native policy with a common Native Development 
Board ; the Governor of Southern Rhodesia to be High Com- 
missioner for the three territories with a Federal Advisory 
Council, the recommendations of which would come up for 
discussion in the Southern Rhodesia Parliament and the 
Legislative Councils of the other two territories: the Legis- 
lative Councils to remain as at present constituted but local 
self-government to be encouraged. The difficulties inherent 
in this suggestion are due to the difference in constitutional 
status of the territories. Southern Rhodesia is self-governing 
and the last word in policy in that country must rest with 
Parliament. If that were freely admitted Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland might find Southern Rhodesia’s Parliament, 
in which they had no say, deciding policy for their territories. 
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On the other hand, if it were not freely admitted there would 
at once be the feeling that some of Southern Rhodesia’s self- 
governing powers were being taken away, and that would not 
be tolerated in Southern Rhodesia for a moment: while it 
may be true that the majority of people would not stand out 
for complete self-government it is equally true that nobody 
in Southern Rhodesia would contemplate for a moment—not 
even to secure amalgamation—any further powers being 
invested in the Imperial authorities. That is the rock on 
which Colonel Gore-Browne’s scheme must flounder. 

The official attitude in Northern Rhodesia is, of course, 
that of the Imperial Government, but it is doubtful whether 
the Royal Commission will get a great deal of assistance there 
because the Governor will have gone to his new post at 
Trinidad and several of the senior officials (far too many the 
people think) are comparatively new to Northern Rhodesia 
and its problems. 

It would be interesting to discuss the pros and cons of 
amalgamation, but the subject is too wide to be dealt with in 
the limits of one article: each aspect of the matter has its 
particular interest—the native question (and not the least 
interesting of the Commission’s task will be to investigate the 
ptogress of the native under Colonial Office rule and under 
self-government) ; the economic question: the defence ques- 
tion, and so on. There is one big question, however, to 
which a reference must be made. It is a question which may 
prove difficult to handle in these days of international unrest. 
Northern Rhodesia, though it ‘enjoys’ (most people apart 
from the officials there would say ‘ endures’) a form of Crown 
Colony government, is not a Crown Colony. It is a Pro- 
tectorate and it has never been annexed to the British Empire. 
There are a score of reasons why it should be annexed, 
one of them being that the natives are technically aliens, but 
whether the present is the most opportune time to deal with a 
question of annexation is a matter for decision by people with 
closer knowledge of international affairs than the writer can 
claim to possess. 

So far as the two Rhodesias are concerned the visit of the 
Royal Commission is awaited with keen interest: it should 
resolve the question of amalgamation one way or the other 
for some time to come, and in Northern Rhodesia it has pro- 
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voked that hope of some relief from the Colonial Office yoke 
which, pleasant or not as the fact may be, is regarded there as 
an intolerable one. 


* * * * * 


Since the above was written amalgamation has been the 
subject of a public statement by the Leader of the Reform 
Party, of discussion at the annual congress of the United Party 
in Southern Rhodesia, and has been referred to by the retiring 
Governor of Northern Rhodesia, Sir Hubert Young, 
K.C.M.G. 

The Leader of the Reform Party, Sir Hugh Williams, 
Batt., has sent to the Press for publication a letter in which 
he says the party has, for the time being, decided to adopt a 
different attitude and not, at the moment, insist on complete 
self-government as a sine qud non. He considers the position 
has changed since the Victoria Falls Convention. 


This is due to the taising of the issue about the Protectorates 
(Bechuanaland, Basutoland, Swaziland) between the Imperial 
Government and the Union Government. This undoubtedly 
makes it difficult for the Imperial Government to comply with the 
conditions of the Victoria Falls resolution. For it to give Greater 
Rhodesia complete responsibility for several million natives at present 
under its control, whilst refusing to do the same for its neigh- 
bour the Union, which is already a dominion, would be a wanton 
stirring up of strife between members of the British Common- 
wealth. We must, I think, recognise that in the changed circum- 
stances we cannot expect at present amalgamation and complete 
self-government. We may expect either, but not both. The 
question then arises, are we to put the Victoria Falls resolution into 
cold storage until a more favourable occasion ; or are we to accept 
(or ask for) amalgamation under Southern Rhodesia’s present 
Constitution? After weighing all the considerations as carefully as 
I can, the conclusion I have come to is that we should adopt the 
second course. That is to say, we should be prepared to accept 
amalgamation under the present Constitution of Southern Rhodesia. 


He says his party has consistently stood for a Greater Rho- 
desia, meaning a union of the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
and the Tati Concession of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
and he insists that the attitude now adopted implies no 
weakening in the conviction that Rhodesia should have com- 
plete self-government. 
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At the United Party congress there was passed a resolu- 
tion, as amended on the initiative of the Prime Minister. It 


reads : 


That congress, while reaffirming its approval of the principle 
of amalgamation, was of the opinion that as the subject was of such 
national importance it should not become a party matter and should 
be left to the free vote of the electorate as and when the conditions 
governing amalgamation were known. 


Sir Hubert Young in a farewell speech in his capital, 
Lusaka, expressed the faith 


I have ever felt in the future of the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 

This great tract of country, inhabited by over four million 
natives and 75,000 non-natives, has always been to me a potential 
unity rather than a trinity, and I have worked ever since my arrival 
in this country to impress this upon the authorities at Home. It 
was at my instance that the conference of the Governors of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland with the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, under the chairmanship of the Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia, was instituted over three years ago, and I am proud to 
think that it may be to some extent as a result of this that His 
Majesty’s Government has now decided to send out a Royal Com- 
mission to report whether any, and if so what, form of closer 
co-operation or association between the three territories is desirable 
and feasible. 

It would not be proper for me to express any detailed opinion 
on a question which is just about to be considered by a Royal 
Commission, but I think I may be allowed to express the hope that 
their report will at least result in the strengthening of the ties which 
already bind us together. 

We have in this great area magnificent mineral and agricultural 
resources, a fine population of loyal and hardworking natives, and 
a leavening of European settlers and industrial workers capable 
with the assistance of the natives of developing these resources to 
the highest possible extent. We share a common outlet to the sea, 
and so far as the two Rhodesias are concerned, a common railway 
system ; but what has always impressed me most is that from their 
diversity, no less than from their unity, the three States are in a 
unique position to work out in consultation with each other a sound 
and just relationship between the two communities, whose homes 
will always be in this part of the world. 


S. H. VeEarts. 
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REFORMING THE CORONERS 
By GrcBert LESLIE 


SECOND Crown : ‘ But is this law ?’ 
First Ciown : ‘ Ay, marry is’t ; crowner’s quest-law.’ 
Hamlet. 


For several hundred years the chief duty of the coroners has 
been to inquire into the cause of death in those cases whete 
the public interest requires an investigation to be made; 
and the law relating to them was consolidated by the Coroners 
Act, 1887. Section 3 of that Act provided that ‘ where a 
coroner is informed that the dead body of a person is lying 
within his jurisdiction, and there is reasonable cause to 
suspect that such person has died either a violent or an 
unnatural death, or has died a sudden death of which the 
cause is unknown, or that such person has died in prison, ot 
in such place or under such circumstances as to require an 
inquest in pursuance of any Act . . .’, the coroner shall 
hold an inquest. This has since been modified by section 21 
of the Coroners (Amendment) Act, 1926, which enables a 
coroner to order a post-mortem examination to be made, and 
to dispense with an inquest if the result shows that the death 
was due to natural causes. 

In 1935 over 67,000 deaths were reported to the coroners, 
and over 31,000 inquests were held. In 11,000 cases it was 
found unnecessary to hold an inquest as a result of a post- 
mortem examination ordered under the provisions of the Act 
of 1926, and in 18,000 cases as the result of inquiries by the 
coroner ; in the remaining cases even inquiries were deemed 
unnecessary. The coroners, therefore, are concerned with 
a large number of deaths every year; and on the whole 
their machinery works fairly well—but it has been freely 
criticised, and most of the criticisms are justified by the 
facts. 
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Complaints have been frequently made that, because their 
sphere is not properly defined by the law, the coroners do not 
confine their activities to the matters which really concern 
them, but wander off into realms of criminal or civil liability. 
In 1935, for instance, an inquest at Weymouth on an old man, 
who had been found dead with his head against a coal fire, 
aroused much criticism. It lasted seven days and took the 
form of a trial for murder. A large part of the proceedings 
was taken up in discussing the circumstances in which the 
deceased had executed a codicil to his will. A woman was 
cross-examined for three days, and letters containing reflec- 
tions on her character and conduct which had been written 
by the dead man were read. The counsel who appeared for 
the police and the solicitor who represented her—we might 
say who defended her—made speeches to the jury as if she 
were being tried for murder; and although there was no 
evidence which would justify her arrest, it was clear to every- 
one that she was being accused of murder. In the end the 
jury returned a verdict of accidental death, and said that in 
their opinion she had nothing ‘ to do with it.’ 

In certain circumstances a coroner is bound by the law to 
investigate criminal matters, for by section 4 of the Act of 
1887 his verdict must state ‘so far as such particulars have 
been proved . . . who the deceased was, and how, when 
and where the deceased came by his death, and if he came by 
his death by murder or manslaughter, the persons, if any, 
whom the jury find to have been guilty of such murder or 
manslaughter, or of being accessories before the fact to such 
murder.’ So, although the coroner does not preside over a 
trial, the verdict of his jury takes the form of an express 
finding of guilt. A verdict of gui/ty results in the committal 
of the accused person for trial—it has no other effect in law, 
though in fact it may place a life-long stigma upon him. A 
verdict of not guilty at his trial frees him from peril, but the 
fact remains that the coroner’s jury found him guilty. 

Although the law sometimes compels a coroner to deal 
with a case where crime is suspected, the investigation of 
crime and the committal of suspects for trial are no longer 
two of his most important duties. In the course of the last 
centuty the police became better equipped than the coroner 
for making investigations into criminal matters, and the 
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magistrates became the better tribunal to decide whether there 
is sufficient evidence for a suspect to be committed for trial, 
In 1926, Parliament recognised that times had changed, for 
it enacted that if the coroner is informed ‘ before the jury have 
given their verdict that some person has been charged before 
examining justices with the murder, manslaughter or infanti- 
cide of the deceased, he shall, in the absence of reason to the 
contrary, adjourn the inquest until after the conclusion of 
the criminal proceedings ’ ; and that if the inquest is resumed 
the finding must not be inconsistent with the result of the 
criminal proceedings. In 1935, 182 inquests were adjourned 
in accordance with this provision. 

The coroner’s duty to investigate cases of suspected 
murder is of practical importance only where the police have 
been unable to find enough evidence to justify the institution 
of criminal proceedings, or where they have been unable to 
apprehend a suspected person. Since 1926 the coroners have 
been concerned with very few of these cases; in most 
the verdict was ‘murder by some person of persons 
unknown’; in the remainder the police had been of the 
opinion that there was not enough evidence to justify an 
arrest. 

The Weymouth inquest caused an outcry ; and the Home 
Secretary appointed a Departmental Committee ‘to inquire 
into the law and practice relating to coroners and to report 
what changes, if any, are desirable and practicable.’ Lord 
Wright was appointed chairman ; and the members included 
Sir Archibald Bodkin and Sir Farquhar Buzzard. The 
Committee heard much evidence, and in February 1935 
published a valuable report in which nearly all the problems 
affecting coroners were discussed, They considered the 
murder cases which coroners have investigated since 1926, and 
reported that they were ‘inclined to think that in some of 
these cases the decision not to charge the suspect was wrong : 
and the consequence has been a very painful investigation or, 
as it has rightly been called, an “ experimental trial” before 
the coroner.’ They went on to say that, though these cases 
are few in number, ‘ they are very serious in character because 
they shock the public conscience of this country, and outrage 
the views of the public on the manner in which a criminal 
charge—especially of a capital nature—should be advanced.’ 
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This language is strong, but it is more than justified by the 
facts. 

An experimental trial before a coroner differs greatly 
from a hearing before examining justices. The suspect is 
subpoenaed to attend, and is called as a witness. It is true 
that he is told that he need not answer any questions unless 
he wishes to do so, but if he fails to answer any the jury will 
draw their own conclusions, There may be no evidence against 
him, but the object of the questions will be to elicit his guilt. 
The laws of evidence are not always observed ; and as a rule 
the advocate representing the suspected person is not permitted 
to make a speech. In the end the jury returns a verdict which 
may take the form of a finding of guilt. The procedure to be 
followed by justices was laid down by Parliament and is fair ; 
but coroners are bound by no code of procedure, and the rights 
which a suspect normally possesses in England are not 
adequately safeguarded at inquests. 

It has been thought possible that a coroner’s inquiry into 
a case where crime is suspected may sometimes serve a 
useful purpose in bringing out information ; but an assistant 
commissioner of Metropolitan Police, who gave evidence 
before the Committee, was of the opinion that ‘ the private 
questioning by the police of possible witnesses or possible 
suspects was more likely to elicit information than the 
proceedings at an inquest’; and the representatives of the 
chief constables who gave evidence ‘ disclaimed any desire 
to use inquests as a means of extracting incriminating evidence 
from suspected persons.’ It does not seem, therefore, that 
experimental trials are of much use in obtaining information, 
and it is impossible to justify them on any other ground. 

Since 1926 coroners have been concerned in the investiga- 
tion of few cases of suspected murder, but they have inquired 
into a great many cases where the death has been caused 
by a motor accident. Where someone has been prosecuted 
for manslaughter the Act of 1926 applies ; otherwise the law 
does not prevent an inquest from being held. If an inquest 
takes place, there are two dangers: first, that the jury may 
find someone gui/ty of manslaughter where there is no evidence 
against him of criminal negligence, or where there is insuffi- 
cient negligence to warrant a prosecution for manslaughter, 
and the appropriate charge would be dangerous or even 
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careless driving ; secondly, that they may return a verdict 
of accidental death, and perhaps add a rider exonerating all 
parties from blame, where a prosecution for manslaughter 
or for some other offence ought to be brought. 

It not infrequently happens when a coroner’s jury has 
found someone gui/ty of manslaughter that the authorities 
take the view that the charge could not be made out and 
offer no evidence at the trial so that the prisoner is immediately 
acquitted. An inquest held at Mitcham on October 12, 1936, 
illustrates the vagaries of coroners’ juries in these cases, 
After a twenty-minute retirement the jury returned into 
court and the foreman said they had decided that there had 
been a ‘lack of due care and attention on the part of the 
driver,’ but in answer to the coroner he agreed that there was 
nothing criminal; the coroner then said: ‘ Therefore your 
verdict will be accidental death?’ But the foreman replied 
that none of the jury could accept that; so, after being 
directed as to the law for a second time, they again retired, 
This time they returned with a verdict of manslaughter! 
The coroner declared that in his opinion there was no evidence 
to support a criminal charge, but that although he disagreed 
with the verdict, he was bound to accept it. A verdict of 
manslaughter is followed by the committal of the accused for 
trial, and both he and the local council will be involved in 
needless expense if the facts do not justify such a serious 
charge. The other danger, that the verdict of accidental 
death may be wrongly returned, does not have this effect, 
but it may discourage the authorities from prosecuting in a 
case where they feel criminal proceedings should be brought— 
especially if there is a rider of exoneration—and it may also 
discourage the institution of civil proceedings. 

At the present day the coroner’s jury does not fulfil a 
necessaty, or even a useful, function when it considers 
questions of criminal liability in motor-accident cases. There 
are other authorities much more competent to decide whether, 
and for what, a prosecution should be launched. The present 
system leads to unjustifiable committals, and to lucky escapes, 
and has nothing to commend it. 

The Committee made recommendations which would 
prevent coroners from holding experimental trials and would 
modernise the law relating to inquests. If their proposals 
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are made law, the verdict will merely state who the deceased 
was, and how, when and where he came by his death. No one 
will be committed for trial on a coroner’s inquisition, and it 
will no longer be possible for a coroner to ask for or accept 
a verdict of murder or any other crime against any particular 
person. Where crime is suspected, but the inquest proceeds, 
the rules of evidence will be strictly observed, and the suspect 
will not be put on oath unless he desires to give evidence. 
If he does give evidence, the questions put to him will be 
directed simply to eliciting his statement and he will not be 
cross-examined on the inconsistency of his evidence with that 
of any other witnesses. Such inquests, moreover, would be 
even less common than they are to-day ; for it is proposed 
that where a chief officer of police requests it—on the ground 
that he is investigating the circumstances—the coroner shall 
adjourn the inquest for one or more periods of fourteen days, 
in order to allow the police to complete their investigations. 
An adjournment to enable inquiries to be made is already a 
very common practice, though not a universal one; it is 
compulsory only when someone has been charged before 
examining justices with murder, manslaughter, or infanticide. 

In view of the present state of the law, coroners cannot 
be blamed for sometimes investigating criminal issues; but 
there is little excuse for the way in which many of them 
investigate questions of civil liability. Occasionally it may 
be difficult for a coroner to know exactly when to stop the 
discussion of some matter on the ground that it is irrelevant ; 
but many of them not only allow irrelevant civil issues to be 
investigated, but embody the result in the verdict or in a rider 
attached to it. And juries are worse offenders than the 
coroners in including irrelevant particulars in verdicts and 
tiders. For instance, in motor-accident cases, unless there has 
been such a wicked degree of negligence that someone is 
guilty of manslaughter, the coroner is not concerned with 
questions of negligence at all, yet some coroners habitually 
ask their juries to return the verdict that so and so was 
guilty of ‘ negligence not amounting to criminal negligence.’ 
It is noticeable, however, that the verdict never states that 
the deceased was negligent. If, in the opinion of the coroners, 
civil negligence is relevant, why is the deceased never found 
to blame ? His conduct is frequently criticised, but the verdict 
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is always ‘ accidental death.’ If, on the other hand, they agree 
that civil negligence is irrelevant, why do they not confine their 
verdicts to what is pertinent ? 

It is especially in motor-accident cases that civil questions 
are investigated, and alleged acts of negligence considered 
which are often so trifling that they could not possibly have 
anything to do with any matter properly before the coroner. 
They are usually raised by persons who desire to bring or to 
discourage civil proceedings, and the Committee were 
correctly informed that there is ‘a growing tendency for 
coroners’ courts to become more or less the preparing ground 
for civil actions.’ Some coroners rightly object to this: on 
August 5, for instance, the Manchester coroner said, ‘ This 
court must not be made a fishing-ground for questions 
regarding compensation’; but others are more tolerant. 

It is not only in motor-accident cases that irrelevant 
matters are investigated. Verdicts are sometimes returned 
that the deceased died from an accident ‘ arising out of or 
in the course of his employment ’—doubtless with a view to 
the dependants obtaining workmen’s compensation. Perhaps 
some such notion was behind a verdict returned last year 
at Elland at an inquest on a canal boatman who had fallen 
ovetboard: ‘accidentally drowned in-the execution of his 
duty.’ Sometimes there is even an attempt to assess for 
the purposes of pension the extent to which war services 
contributed to the death. The coroners and their juries 
seem to forget that in each case there is a proper tribunal to 
deal with the matter they have purported to decide—a 
tribunal equipped to consider the facts, apply the law, and, 
unlike the coroner, empowered to give a judgment binding 
on the parties. The coroner’s decision has no effect in law; 
but it must often give rise to unfounded hopes or feats. 
The Committee rightly proposed that coroners should be 
prohibited from dealing with questions of civil liability. 

Riders and animadversions provide another example of 
the tendency of coroners to go outside their proper sphere ; 
and allied to these are the pronouncements on an infinite 
variety of topics which some of them are apt to make. 
Animadversions, rebukes, reprimands, and riders of censure 
are not uncommon, but they are objectionable on a number 
of different grounds. The conduct of the censured person 
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was not an issue at the inquest, and he may have had no 
adequate opportunity of giving his version of the facts. 
In any event, he cannot appeal; and, since the coroner’s 
remarks are ‘ privileged,’ he cannot obtain redress by bringing 
an action for defamation. The remarks may cause serious 
harm, for they will probably be widely reported. They may 
or may not be well-founded ; but even though all the facts 
ate before the coroner, he is not a judge or magistrate and 
should not inflict what is undoubtedly a punishment. An 
inquest is neither a criminal court nor a court of morals. If 
the law has been broken, the guilty person should be 
prosecuted, not censured at the whim of a coroner; and if 
the law has not been broken, the coroner should not attempt 
to deal with moral questions—as the Committee said, the 
facts will be reported and those who read them will be able 
to judge for themselves. 

A few examples of censures and criticisms may be found 
interesting. In Februaty 1936 an inquest was held at 
Sunderland on the death of the local goalkeeper, who had died 
afew days after being knocked out in a goal-mouth scrimmage. 
Allegations of rough play were made, and a witness said that 
the match was a disgrace to first-class football. ‘The deceased 
suffered from diabetes, and the pathologist who gave evidence 
said that the rough usage he had heard described would tend 
to precipitate an attack of diabetic coma, and that the cause 
of death was, first, diabetes and, secondly, heart failure. The 
teferee had not been watned to be present, as he was clearly 
not guilty of any culpable negligence, and the coroner very 
properly asked the jury not to censure him as he was not there 
to answer for himself. Notwithstanding this request, after 
announcing the verdict, the foreman said : ‘ We are of opinion 
that the referee was very lax in his conduct of the game, and 
as a tider we wish to add that we urge the Board of Manage- 
ment of the Football Association to instruct all referees that 
they must exercise stricter control over the players to eliminate, 
as fat as possible, any future accidents.’ In spite of the efforts 
of the coroner to keep the inquest fair, the jury were able to 
return a rider (which was widely reported) criticising the 
referee. The latter part of the rider was made with a view to 
preventing future accidents, and for that reason ‘it is less 
objectionable than many others which have not this excuse. 
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One of the chief constables who gave evidence before the 
Committee mentioned an inquest on a nineteen-year-old girl 
who had had sexual relations with a much older married man, 
The medical evidence showed that the suspicion that he was 
responsible for her death was unfounded, but at the request 
of the jury the coroner censured the man for his relations with 
the girl, The prize example, however, is perhaps the 
following: ‘ We find, after carefully considering all the evi- 
dence, that Mr. T: was accidentally killed by being knocked 
down by a motor-car driven by Mr. A , but the jury are of 
opinion that there has been a certain amount of negligence 
on the part of the driver of the car, and they wish to pass a 
severe vote of censure on him.’ 

We have already observed that a rider of exoneration 
may discourage the authorities from prosecuting in motor- 
accident cases, but this is not their sole effect. ‘The dependants 
of the deceased may have a good cause of action; the rider 
does not affect their rights, but it may have the effect of 
causing them to be waived or too easily compromised— 
especially by people without legal advice. It is not only riders 
which are objectionable, but also remarks as to liability by the 
coroner. On August 30, 1937, an inquest was held at Leeds on 
a man who had been killed by falling down a hoist shaft. 
The verdict was ‘ accidental death during the course of his 
employment ’ (!), and the coroner said that, in his opinion, 
“the machinery of the lift was faulty and caused the fatality. 
No one was to blame.’ In another recent lift-accident case a 
London coroner also went out of his way to exonerate the 
employer from blame. Such remarks or riders are not so 
objectionable as rebukes and censures, but they deal with 
matters outside the scope of an inquest. 

The Committee proposed that verdicts and riders of 
censure or exoneration should be prohibited (this prohibition 
not to extend to recommendations of a general character 
designed to prevent further fatalities) ; and they also recom- 
mended that the practice of making animadversions should 
cease. They did not expressly deal with the talkativeness 
from which some coroners suffer. Coroners are not experts 
on all subjects—though some of them make pronouncements 
with as much confidence as if they were. A good many 
criticisms could be heard no more if the coroners would learn 
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to curb their loquacity. Bacon said that ‘an over-speaking 
judge is no well-tuned cymbal’; but no one has yet found an 
adequate and printable description of coroners who talk too 
much—and it is certainly not for want of examples. 

Coroners have been criticised, not only for failing to keep 
within their proper province, but also for the way in which 
they perform what is peculiarly their own work. This is 
notably so in suicide cases—where the usual verdict is that 
the deceased committed suicide ‘ while of unsound mind,’ 
or (what comes to the same thing) ‘while the balance of 
his mind was disturbed.’ In only 66 out of 5156 cases in 1935 
was the verdict fe/o de se, and in most of these it was only 
returned because the deceased had committed suicide in order 
to escape arrest on a serious charge. The late Dr. Edwin 
Smith, coroner for the Western District of London, once 
remarked that suicide is the only enterprise where if a man 
succeeds he is called insane, and if he fails he is called sane. 
The law does not presume a man to be insane merely because 
he attempts to destroy himself; and if he fails in his attempt 
he is guilty of a misdemeanour. The Committee reported 
that if the tests used by the criminal courts or by medical 
authorities were to be applied in cases of suicide, ‘only a 
fraction of the persons on whose death these inquests are 
held would be found to be of unsound mind at the time when 
they committed the act. The evidence of eminent medical 
authorities has shown how little justification there is in the 
gteat majority of cases of suicide for a verdict that the 
deceased was of unsound mind and how completely inadequate 
is the procedure for determining that issue at inquests. The 
verdict was rightly described as being almost in the nature 
of a dishonest verdict.’ And it cannot be doubted that if the 
deceased had killed someone else instead of himself, in most 
cases no question of insanity could be raised, with any hope of 
success, at his trial. 

Suicide is not only a felony: it is also an ecclesiastical 
offence, and the use of the Burial Service is unlawful where 
the deceased was of years of discretion and in his senses. 
In the old days a suicide was buried at cross-roads with a 
stake through his heart—unless it could be said, as one of 
the clowns was able to say of Ophelia, that ‘ the crowner hath 
sat . . . and finds it Christian burial.’ If the deceased was 
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insane at the time, he was innocent of the ecclesiastical offence, 
so he was buried like anyone else ; and he was not guilty of 
the felony, so his goods were not forfeited to the Crown. 
Coroners’ juries, therefore, had very strong charitable motives 
for declining to find the verdict felo de se; and even now it 
is returned very reluctantly. 

Suicide ‘ while of unsound mind’ or ‘ while the balance 
of the deceased’s mind was disturbed’ is the most usual 
verdict to-day; but ‘suicide while temporarily insane’ is 
still common in some places—although in 1922 the council 
of the Coroners’ Society resolved that it should no longer be 
returned. These verdicts serve no useful purpose: they may 
sometimes please the deceased’s relatives, but they may harm 
them or their descendants by placing the stigma of insanity 
on the family. At an Ashburton inquest last year the coroner 
said that it would be insulting the deceased to suggest that 
he committed suicide while insane; but this view is rarely 
heard expressed at inquests. The verdicts vitiate inquest 
statistics, for no one believes that they show the true facts. 
They bind no other tribunal ; and they are not even received 
as evidence in other courts. The verdict felo de se is also 
objectionable and also useless; it has no deterrent effect ; 
and, as the Committee said, it should be no part of a coroner’s 
duty to attribute felonious responsibility. 

The Committee propose that in suicide cases there shall be 
no inquiry into the state of the deceased’s mind—save in so 
far as it may throw light on the question whether he took 
his own life—and that the verdict shall simply be ‘ that the 
deceased died by his own hand.’ These proposals would 
prevent many incorrect verdicts from being given in the 
future. The use of the Burial Service would still be unlawful, 
but since 1880 the minister has been permitted to use ‘ such 
service, consisting of prayers from the Book of Common 
Prayer and portions of Holy Scripture as may be prescribed 

. .;' So there is no longer any real hardship. The friends 
of a sane man can hardly complain if, as a result of his breach 
of the law, the funeral service differs from the ordinary one. 
It will always be possible, moreover, for the Church to devise 
a procedure of its own for satisfying itself of the state of the 
deceased’s mind; or, with the consent of Parliament, to 
change the law. It is not a valid argument against the proposed 
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reforms that they would prevent Christian burial from being 
obtained for suicides by the false pretence that they were of 
unsound mind at the time they committed the act. 

The Committee made some controversial proposals with 
regard to the publication of reports of inquests on suicides : 
iz., that the Press should be forbidden to publish an account 
of the proceedings, but only the fact that an inquest has been 
held, the name and address of the deceased, and the verdict 
that the deceased died by his own hand. It has almost always 
been possible for the Press to report the proceedings, as 
inquests are normally held in open court. In Scotland the 
Procurator Fiscal makes his investigation in private and no 
report is possible. The reports are often of news value, but 
there are a number of reasons for stopping their publication. 
A report of the particulars of one case is frequently followed 
by a series of imitative suicides; the publication of the 
names of poisons is obviously dangerous. Dr. Crichton 
Miller told the Committee that in his view the publication of 
details is calculated to lead those of suicidal tendencies to take 
their lives. Others argued that publicity merely influences 
the means employed. Be that as it may, the Committee 
arrived at the conclusion that the knowledge of an attractive 
method is an important factor in influencing the potential 
suicide in making up his mind to destroy himself. The 
prohibition of reports might well lead to a reduction in the 
number of suicides; though no one can be certain that it 
would have that effect. It might lead to an increase in the 
number ; for more people may be deterred by the fear of the 
effect of publicity on their survivors, and on theit own 
teputations, than are encouraged or influenced by the sugges- 
tion of a particular means. 

Quite apart from the effects which publicity may have 
upon those who are contemplating or who may contemplate 
suicide is the effect which it may have upon the members 
of the deceased’s family and his friends. Letters are sometimes 
tead at inquests which deal with intimate personal matters or 
make reflections on living people, and their publication may 
cause hatm. ‘They may have been written when the writer 
was excited ot overwrought ; they may be malicious; they 
may contain quite unfounded allegations. Even the publica- 
tion of the verbal evidence may cause unnecessary pain to the 
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survivors. Ample grounds can be found for the proposed 
prohibition ; and it should not prove difficult to enforce it, 
Last September the Observer published a note by its Istanbul 
correspondent in which he said that a few years ago a law was 
passed in Turkey which prohibited the publication of any news 
connected with suicide. It was thus hoped to curb the notice- 
able increase in the number of cases. It is difficult to tell 
whether the measure has had any satisfactory or direct result, 
but some cases of suicide cause a sensation which it is almost 
impossible to hide. In such cases the newspapers do not 
mention suicide, but nevertheless they manage to let their 
readers know what was meant. It is, however, impossible 
for the Turkish papers to deal at length with the emotional 
side of the news. Even that result is something, but, judging 
from the successful regulation of reports of divorce proceed- 
ings, it would not be difficult to enforce the prohibition here. 

Most of the reforms proposed by the Committee would 
achieve their purpose—though in some instances we wish 
that they had been rather bolder. For instance, they did not 
deal with the problem of organising the appointments and 
districts of coroners in the way in which they dealt with most 
of the other matters that came before them. There ate far 
too many coroners: in 1935 there were 309 (some of whom 
held more than one coronertship). There were 203 county, 
107 borough, and 44 franchise coronerships. Under the 
Act of 1926, with a few exceptions, the franchise coronerships 
are gradually being extinguished, and when they have gone 
the number of coronerships will have been reduced from 354 
to about 310. They vary very much in importance: only 13 
take up the whole time of the holder, and of these 11 are 
in or near the County of London, but 81 of the county and 
borough coroners have so little work to do that they receive 
less than {100 a year. Nearly all coroners hold office for 
life, with no retiring age and no pension. 

The Committee said that many of the part-time coronets 
have little experience, or prospect of experience, in the 
conduct of their duties, but that it did not seem practicable 
as an immediate measure to recommend a complete of 
thoroughgoing reconstruction of that body. They therefore 
contented themselves with saying that greater use should be 
made of the power of combining small coronerships orf 
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merging them in larger districts, and that as vacancies occur 
in non-county boroughs of less than 75,000 inhabitants the 
coronet’s district should be merged in that of the neighbouring 
county. They said that if they were starting a fresh system 
the problem would be comparatively simple, but that, in view 
of the present arrangements, they did not feel able to recom- 
mend that all coroners should be full-time officials. At the 
present time the county councils are responsible for the 
appointment of county coroners and, in practice, for making 
the initial move in regard to an alteration of coroners’ 
districts. The Committee considered that on each vacancy 
it should be specifically considered whether an enlargement 
of districts should not take place. But these proposals do 
not go far enough: the work of the coroners should be 
reorganised on a national basis. The coroner’s work has 
nothing to do with local government ; and in order that the 
whole system may be gradually reformed with a view to the 
creation of large and more or less uniform districts, each in 
charge of a full-time coroner, the appointment of coroners 
and the regulation of their districts should be made a respon- 
sibility of the Lord Chancellor or the Home Secretary. The 
local councils do not appoint county court judges or magis- 
trates, and there is no real reason why they should appoint 
coroners. A central authority would be more competent to 
judge qualifications ; and in some places at present one cannot 
be reasonably sure that party politics do not enter into the 
choice and that there is no wire-pulling. The Minister, 
moreover, would be able to enforce a retiring age and 
otganise a national superannuation scheme. 

Before 1926 men without any professional qualifications 
could be appointed coroners, but the Act of that year provided 
that in future only barristers, solicitors, or qualified medical 
practitioners, of at least five years’ standing in their professions, 
should be appointed. Most coroners are solicitors in private 
practice: in 1935, 268 were barristers or solicitors (some of 
whom also possessed medical qualifications); 37 were 
doctors, and four had no professional qualifications. The 
Committee recommended that in future only barristers or 
solicitors should be appointed, because the sifting of evidence 
requires a legal training and the medical aspects of the 
case can be dealt with in evidence by experts. They also 
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took the view that whenever possible service as a deputy 
coroner should be regarded as a necessary qualification, and 
that coroners should have had some training in forensic 
medicine. 

The London County Council used to insist that candidates 
should be both legally and medically qualified. In practice 
this meant that doctors who had been called to the Bar were 
appointed. A doctor could be‘ called ’ after eating his dinners 
and passing the examinations although he had never been 
inside a court of law. The ability to weigh evidence is not 
by any means necessarily acquired by passing examinations 
or even by eating dinners; but only one of the London 
coronets appointed under the double qualification rule has 
had any considerable practical experience of the law. In view 
of the Committee’s recommendations, the London County 
Council recently decided that in future only barristers or 
solicitors will be eligible, but that in making appointments 
due regard will be given to experience as deputy coroners; 
and it is to be hoped that this practice will be extended by 
Parliament to the rest of the country. 

A writer in the Law Times has expressed doubts as to the 
competence of lawyers to deal with difficult medical cases, 
and suggested that coroners should be appointed in pairs 
consisting of a doctor and a lawyer, so that the medical cases 
could be heard by an expert. We should prefer to see 
Parliament give legal coronets—who would be full-time 
officials—the right to obtain the services of a highly qualified 
medical assessor. An assessor would be more likely to 
possess up-to-date knowledge than a retired doctor who had 
been appointed a coroner; and as his services would be 
required only occasionally, men of very high standing in their 
profession would be found willing to act who would be 
unlikely to abandon their practices and accept a full-time 
post. Even in medical cases a whole-time legal coroner 
would normally be preferable to a part-time medical one. 
Although a coroner should possess some knowledge of 
forensic medicine, he cannot be expected to have the know- 
ledge which an assessor should have, and which it is necessary 
should be available in some cases. It is true that he can heat 
evidence ; but unless he is an expert, or has expert assistance, 
he will not know the important questions to ask and will be 
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absolutely in the hands of the witnesses. An intelligent 
and independent assessor sitting with a coroner might well 
make discoveries which would make the cost more than worth 
while. 
Some of the verdicts to which we have referred do not 
teflect on the coroners, but on their juries. These are 
generally chosen by the coronet’s officer, ‘ who often chooses 
them in a way that best suits his own convenience.’ The 
case of R. v. Divine, Ex parte Walton, shows how this system 
may work. It revealed that in Hull the practice was for the 
coronet’s officer to select eleven jurymen out of a list or panel 
of sixteen or seventeen, so that some were summoned over 
and over again. The High Court held that it was improper 
and very objectionable to draw the jury from a small panel 
of regular jurymen; but the Committee reported that in 
some places there is still a regular body of men who are 
summoned from time to time. They were informed of one 
town where the jury is regularly constituted of the inmates 
of a workhouse ! In these circumstances it is hardly surprising 
that odd verdicts are sometimes returned : perhaps the marvel 
is that they are not more common. This may be because 
juries are often guided by the coroner: in August 1937, for 
instance, an inquest was held at Buty on a man who had fallen 
down a pit 20 feet deep. A post-mortem examination 
showed that death was due to hemorrhage, which was the 
cause, and not the consequence, of the fall. The jury first 
returned the verdict ‘ death by misadventure’; the coroner 
asked them to reconsider this, and after a second retirement 
they returned the proper verdict—‘ death from natural causes.’ 
Sometimes it is not the stupidity of the jury which leads to a 
verdict which (so far as one ‘can judge from the reports) is 
obviously wrong, but their sympathy. Such a case seems to 
have occurted at Sheffield on August 10, 1937. Five witnesses 
said that they thought that a man had deliberately thrown him- 
self in front of an omnibus, but the jury returned a verdict of 
‘accidental death.’ ‘A merciful verdict,’ said the coroner. A 
curious case occurred at Leeds on September 1, 1937. Inquests 
were held together on a husband and wife: the husband had 
shot his wife, sent for the police, and as they arrived shot him- 
self. The verdicts were ‘ wilful murder’ and ‘ suicide while 


1 [1930] 2 K. B, 36. 
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temporarily insane.’ It is almost inconceivable that both 
these verdicts were correct—i.e., that the man was sane when 
he shot his wife and insane when he shot himself. 

In no other sort of inquiry is a jury deemed to be necessary 
in these days, and after the reforms have been introduced there 
will be even less reason than there is at present for having 
them at inquests. If they always return the verdict for which 
the coroner asks, they are unnecessary; if they return a 
different verdict, it will probably be because they have failed 
to understand the evidence or have been swayed by their 
emotions. In clear cases they are superfluous; in difficult 
cases the trained mind of the coroner will be more likely to 
arrive at the truth than a small body of jurors. They cause 
inquests to last longer than they would if no jury were 
present; and, moreover, if the jurors are summoned at short 
notice and are chosen at random from names on the jury list, 
they must inevitably suffer much inconvenience. 

The Committee, however, did not propose the abolition 
of juries; but they recommended that a jury should not be 
summoned, except in the cases where it is obligatory, unless 
there are grounds which appear to render its presence 
desirable. At present juries are not summoned in about 
two-thirds of the total number of inquests, but in certain 
cases they are compulsory—e.g., where crime is suspected; 
where the death is the result of a street accident ; or where the 
death has to be reported to an inspector, etc.; and the 
Committee propose that juries shall continue to be summoned 
in these cases. They thought, however, that coroners should 
take a greater interest themselves in the empanelling of 
juries; that service on their juries should be more easily 
borne by all classes of society; and that jurors should be 
chosen from the jury list. ‘They also recommended that at 
least two women should serve at inquests on women of 
infants. 

We have no space to consider most of the other proposals 
of the Committee, but two are especially important. They 
proposed that a committee be established to draw up a code 
of rules of procedure for coroners similar to those which 
govern the procedure in the High Court and in the county 
court. It is surprising that this has not been done before 
now. The code would make uniform what at present more 
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or less depends on the views of the individual coroners, and 
would, no doubt, also standardise the forms of the various 
possible verdicts. This proposal is one to which it is scarcely 
possible to object on any ground, The other was that a 
disciplinary committee should be set up, identical in personnel 
with the Rules Committee, to consider complaints against 
coroners ; but this is highly controversial. No such body 
exists for magistrates, and if the other recommendations of 
the Committee are adopted it may be doubted whether such 
a body will be necessary. But if it is, we prefer the suggestion 
contained in the minority report of Mr. Rutley Mowll, that 
the coroners themselves should set up such a committee, 
which, in proper cases, should make complaints to the Lord 
Chancellor. The Committee recommended that the Lord 
Chancellor should be authorised to remove coroners reported 
to him by the disciplinary committee, if he thinks fit to do so ; 
and further, that he should have a definite responsibility to 
remove one who has, by conduct connected or unconnected 
with his duties, shown himself unfit to be a coroner. 

The Committee appointed in 1908 published its second 
Report in 1910, but it was not until 1926 that the Coroners 
(Amendment) Act was passed. In April 1937 Lord Dufferin 
and Ava told the House of Lords that, ‘when opportunity 
offers,’ the proposals ‘ will probably be the subject of future legis- 
lation,’ and we venture to hope that it will not be long before 
the Government introduces and passes another Coroners 
Amendment Act. Reforms are certainly overdue, and those 
which have been proposed would meet most of the criticisms 
which have been heard in the past. They would increase the 
efficiency of inquests and enhance the prestige of the coroners. 
At present coroners are not as much respected as they ought 
to be: one of them told the Committee that he had had to 
rebuke a representative of the Press for eating sandwiches in 
court ! The law has remained unmodernised for far too long ; 
but the proposed reforms would bring it into accord with the 
changed conditions of the present day. 


GILBERT LESLIE. 
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EXAMINATIONS 
By F. McEacurRan 


Most people agree that something is wrong with examinations 
and that they ought to be reformed, but they rarely define, 
and seldom know, what they mean. Sir Philip Hartog’s 
masterly An Examination of Examinations + is conclusive, so 
far as it goes, in showing that the system does not, and cannot, 
meet the needs of those which it was designed to serve, and 
that it is largely fortuitous in operation. Professor Valentine 
has shown that it is unreliable, at any given age, as an indica- 
tion of individual capacity a few years hence. Schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses are almost unanimous in regarding it 
as one of the principal obstacles to a sound system of educa- 
tion. No apology, therefore, is needed for this attempt to 
reveal the root of a recognised evil by approaching it from 
what is, perhaps, a new angle. 

Some sort of examinations will always be necessary just 
so long as tangible proof is required that a pupil has a 
definite skill or knowledge. If this were all that examinations 
implied to-day, no one could quarrel with them. But of 
recent years a new sort of examination has arisen which has 
little to do with a student’s actual career. Lower school 
certificate, school certificate, matriculation certificate (a school 
certificate with five credits), higher school certificate, and 
so-called ‘ public’ examinations ate so many milestones 
to-day on a boy’s way into life, but are not designed to make 
the going more cheerful or the boy more efficient. Certain 
subjects taken in school certificate secure exemption from 
some other examination like the solicitors’ or architects’ 
preliminary, but this is simply a convenient arrangement for 
both bodies concerned and does not affect our argument. 
The point is that fifty years ago there were few, if any, 


1 Macmillan : London, 1935. 
® The Reliability of Examinations, University of London Press, 1932. 
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preliminary examinations; a boy became a solicitor by 
passing through a solicitor’s office, or a business man by 
simply going into business. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that this method of procedure was in any way inferior to that 
followed to-day, nor to believe that, in the absence of an 
examination system, the schools and universities failed to 
produce great scholars. Indeed, there is reason for believing 
precisely the opposite, as I shall shortly try to prove. But 
the word ‘examination’ to-day bears a double meaning, 
being used to connote ‘systems’ of testing individual 
capacity which differ fundamentally, both in method and 
object. 

r Public’ examinations differ fundamentally from ‘ effi- 
ciency’ examinations. The test or examination a lawyer 
might give a boy in his office, like the medieval disputatio 
when the bachelor was ‘ examined’ by his masters, or the 
student in the hospital ‘ examined ’ by his doctors, was based 
on a common experience which master and pupil had gone 
through together. ‘The master knew what the pupil’s 
intelligence was like and what information it had absorbed ; 
the pupil understood his master and what he would be likely 
to ask, for they had worked together and they had a common 
telation to the subject of which the examination was a natural 
culmination, whereas a ‘ public’ examination must. by its 
own nature remain remote from the pupil’s experience. 

What is meant by this may easily be seen in contrasting, 
shall we say, the Oxford and Cambridge scholarship examina- 
tions, which still preserve a large element of the old efficiency 
examination, and a typical ‘ public’ examination such as the 
higher school certificate. In the case of the scholarship the 
number of candidates is comparatively few, no ‘ set’ books 
ate required, and the only requirement made is that examiner 
and examined should have gone through a similar intellectual 
experience, whether in history, philosophy, languages, or 
whatever the subject may be. But with the thousands of 
pupils who present themselves for the school and higher 
certificates, in which multitudes of papers have to be marked 
in a short time, this is obviously out of the question, and 
naturally all sorts of mass production methods are adopted 
which are inevitably linked up with the system itself. 

The first and obvious mass production line is for the 
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examiner to ‘ set ’ a definite book or a given period of history 
and so to limit, on his side, the possibilities of the candidates 
outwitting him. Having thus got control of the candidate, 
he reads up the book carefully himself and proceeds to set 
questions on it, leaving as little scope as possible for flights of 
the imagination. The drama Bajazet, for example, might be 
_ set for the French classical drama, and once ‘ set’ would be 
pounced upon, read, re-read and put into English, analysed 
and dissected until it was a mere corpus mortum of its former 
self. It is no use arguing that teachers are ‘ supposed ’ to 
take ‘set books’ in their stride and that other works of 
Racine should be read also, such as Andromaque, Athalie ot 
Phédre, for time simply does not allow it. The curriculum is 
overstocked, anyhow, and what is ‘ set’ is definite, circum- 
scribed, concrete and easily dealt with—so easy that it is the 
first thing both teacher and pupil can make certain of.8 

In this connexion I remember visiting a secondary 
school in a country town and attending a French lesson for 
the school certificate, involving the reading of some ‘ set’ 
book for boys and girls of about sixteen. When I showed 
some surprise that the children did not read aloud in French 
before translating, the lady teacher confessed, looking a trifle 
harassed, that she had given up trying to teach them to speak 
French. In any case, the oral part of the examination only 
carried fifty marks, and their accents were terrible even in 
English, not to mention French. It was of the utmost 
importance that a fair number should pass the examination, 
and so the wretches slogged away, day after day, night after 
night, putting a text into English which was never meant to 
be put into English and which could have been read exhaus- 
tively in French in about one-fifth of the time. Now the 
remedy for this state of affairs is not, as the reader may over- 
hastily conclude, to strengthen the marking value of the oral 
examination, That would drive the miserable teacher crazy. 

The remedy is to free the woman and children from the 
obsession and let her, in consultation with the headmaster, 
decide what these children really are capable of doing. Only 
people on the spot can decide a thing like that; they alone 


* C. W. Valentine mentions a school where the Hanoverian period in history was 
done by the same pupils four years running, for the sake of ensuring success in the 
school certificate (The Reliability of Examinations, p. 16). 
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ate with the children and partake in their experience. Nor 
is it possible, as the Board may imagine, to solve this problem 
by allowing the teacher to choose and suggest a book to the 
Board—for more than one reason. It is often difficult, until 
reading has actually begun, to know when a book is suitable, 
and a step once taken cannot easily be retraced. Secondly, 
as in most cases the choice would be an easier book, the 
marking would have to be harder to make a fair comparison 
with other children doing harder books. And, lastly, the 
teacher in most cases will not take the responsibility of choice 
on himself. He (or she) is liable to get the blame if the 
children do not pass, and he naturally prefers to take his 
chance on the syllabus. He is then technically on the right 
side. 

With regard to history examinations, a friend of mine, 
who spent one hot summer marking certificate papers, told 
me how astounding it was to what extent the history answers 
are as like as two peas. To a question on the character of 
Walpole the answers came pat, each neatly arranged in four 
or five sections, mentioning his indefatigability, his imper- 
turbability, his corruptibility, and something else I forget, 
each section receiving its due quota of marks. Very probably 
the answers all came from the potted history-books now on 
the market, which, without any pretence of being educational, 
just tabulate the whole of English history, each event or 
character with its proper label or tag. Now suppose a boy, 
not having crammed himself with the ‘ potted’ history and 
its stock labels, were to produce a first-class essay on Robert 
Walpole from his own creative sources, how could he then 
be marked at all, and on what basis? Without the four 
sections (which are exhaustive, according to the potted 
history) there are no means of giving him marks, whether, 
say, 20 per cent. for one section or 40 per cent. for two. He 
has not dealt with any section. Ought he to receive 100 pet 
cent, or zero? It is impossible to say. Value is the one 
thing that cannot be marked, and it is quite clear that Shake- 
speare, examined on Roman history, might easily fail on the 
question of Julius Cesar or Coriolanus. What he might do 
in the English grammar paper I shudder to think. . . . 

The whole conception of examining boys in vast numbers 
by people who do not know them is based on false premises 
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and forms one of the most glaring misdevelopments of the 
modern world. Like many such developments, it has grown 
up unconsciously, and for that very reason has escaped critical 
attention so long. Everything in the world which is really 
of value comes from free growth in individual human beings, 
and any attempt to control it from somebody outside must 
ultimately fail, not without doing damage on its way. 

Imagine, for example, there had been a board of 
sculptural examiners at Athens in the old Greek days, laying 
down the law about sculpture to the people in the various 
towns—Sicyon, Tenea, Tegea, Thebes, Tanagra, etc., which 
devoted themselves to sculpture—and ask what result might 
have atisen out of it. Let us suppose that set canons had 
been laid down by the central Athenian board and budding 
young artists, inspired by the environment they lived in and 
the human nature about them, compelled to follow the rules 
laid down in Athens. No one in his senses thinks that the 
glorious sculpture of Greece could have arisen under such 
conditions, and we have only to bring the argument nearer 
home to perceive how significant its implications are. 

I remember in this connexion talking to the staff of a 
school where the higher school certificate had been taken for 
many yeats, without any conscious reflection on why it was 
taken or to what purpose. I was informed on good authority 
that the higher certificate course in French and German lasted 
two years, and the ‘set’ books had to be read during six 
terms, and no other books. One of the books being read 
was Der Schimmelreiter, by ‘Theodor Storm, a rather long 
novelle, with a very difficult vocabulary, although quite a good 
book for anyone who really knew German. The boys who 
were reading it said that in the previous term they had spent 
the whole term preparing 50 pages in all (out of 200), and 
* preparing,’ furthermore, consisted of looking up the English 
of each word and writing it in the book over the German, 
then translating the whole aloud into English next day. 

The rate of movement was about two pages a day ina 
lesson of one hour. No attempt was ever made to read the 
German as German, and, in any case, the German was too 
hard to be read by these particular boys. There was the 
‘set’ book, there were the boys and they had been brought 
together, and, curiously enough, the assumption was the 
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whole time that the system was right, whatever else was 
wong. The books set must be good books for boys; the 
Boatd had set them. The preparation must take six terms ; 
experience had shown that this was the right length of time. 
Boys must write English words over the Getman words ; 
the German was too difficult to be read as German, and also 
it was essential to be able to revise quickly for the examination. 
Again, since pieces are set to be translated, the whole book 
must be put into English as often as possible. Now practically 
every one of these statements is a fallacy, although they do 
not, on the face of it, appear to be so. We will take them 
roughly in order. 

With regard to setting the right books, the examining 
board are not only not always right, but, by the very nature 
of the case, almost invariably wrong, for quite simple 
reasons. The amount of German teaching in schools is 
different and cannot be standardised without doing great 
hatm. Some schools have a five-years course, others have 
three or less ; some have intelligent boys on the modern side, 
others (more numerous) have less intelligent boys. Some 
have good teachers, others do not, and so on, so that to 
assume that boys of seventeen will necessarily know enough 
to read any particular book is itself a fallacy at the very outset. 
No board can possibly know what the attainments of boys of 
any age in any school ate anywhere, and there is no means of 
informing it. The conditions differ in every school. 

Secondly, the argument that six terms were requited for 
this book because it was hard was an argument that proved 
absolutely nothing. On the same logic, twenty terms might 
be required, if the boys had the book forced upon them 
several yeats earlier, and, owing to its difficulty, had to go 
on doing it repeatedly. The real point was that, owing to its 
difficulty, it ‘was impossible to get very far with it, and most 
of the work was wasted. Ice was broken one day, only to 
close up overnight, leaving them still frozen-in next day. 

Thirdly, it was precisely because they would go on writing 
the English word over the German that they never learnt 
German words, or felt they needed to. All they had to do to 
translate was to read off the English with a few conjunctions 
and prepositions and the trick was done. Fourthly, revision 
ought to be real revision—.¢., a rapid repetition of something 
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that has really been absorbed and does not need much more 
effort. Here, however, as absorptions had never occurted, 
revision had become simply the refurbishing-up of something 
which ought never to have been done—i.¢., the writing-in of 
English words. 

Fifthly and lastly, the argument that boys cannot read 
German as German is merely an argument against the 
particular book used in this case, and in no wise against 
the possibility of boys reading German, provided only they 
ate given a book on theit own level. The way for children 
to read German is to start from simple German and tise 
imperceptibly to more complex German, their relation to 
each level being one of almost complete mastery from the 
start. If, as in this case, the gap between the child’s know- 
ledge and the book set is too great, the result, quite naturally, 
is an artificial attempt to bridge it, by the insertion of English 
words over the German text. And only when the child really 
does know some German, when his knowledge of the 
language is not too remote from his knowledge of English, 
will it be time to put German into English as an artistic and 
stylistic exercise. Here again, as in the case of the French 
teacher in the secondary school, only action on the part of the 
teacher could save the situation and the pupil from the worst 
possible dry-rot. Seen from the side of the examination, all 
the arguments for this procedure were justifiable and could 
not easily be refuted. Seen from the side of the pupil, none 
of them were worth a moment’s consideration. Yet such is 
the effect of the examination on the mind of the teacher that 
he becomes numbed in the face of actuality and accepts the 
situation as given. I might add that the mentality of head- 
masters and governors, and public opinion, in counting heads 
as signs of progress also has something to do with it. 

As we have now considered in detail some of the evils 
of the examination system, I will return to the original 
point and explain briefly how this competition system 
actually came into being. For hundreds of years, even down 
to quite recently, as far as the middle classes are concerned, a 
boy would, generally speaking, become a solicitor by the 
simple process of looking round for an office, and in most 
cases he would find one somewhere, no qualifications being 
wanted except an average capacity, good manners, tidy 
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ce, and so on. It could happen, of course, that a 
slight overlapping might occur, if too many boys decided to 
become doctors or solicitors in a given generation, but this 
in actuality could only happen when the market expanded or 
became restricted for some special reason. To a surprising 
extent boys make their decision for reasons of which they are 
not immediately conscious, such as parental tradition or 
market conditions, and in most cases in the history of England 
there has been no overlapping. There was (there should be) 
an average of one job for one boy, and it will be seen, after 
a little reflection, that this is the natural state of affairs, As 
society gets more populous it should throw up mote jobs in 
proportion, so that no country, as often erroneously imagined, 
is teally ovet-populated. Great Britain, with its 45,000,000 
people, has, it is true, its large unemployment problem, but 
so have Canada and Australia, with their comparatively small 
population, which goes to prove that it is not just numbers of 
people that causes unemployment.4 What does happen, of 
course, is that countries get dislocated in their economic 
structure, and it is this really which is the key, not only to the 
population, but also to the examination problem, Examina- 
tions are to the middle and upper classes what unemployment 
is to the working classes ; they reflect in their different way 
a crisis in economics. 

In other words, as long as one boy turned up for one job 
in the English middle-class society no employer ever thought 
of asking much in the way of qualifications ; probably the 
patents’ reputation and that of the school were enough. A 
day came, however, when two or even three boys began to turn 
up for one job and the employer rubbed his nose in a certain 
perplexity. He knows he cannot tell from a boy’s school 
career whether he will be any use in business, but the problem 
here has advanced to a further stage. He has to choose 
between two boys at least (one having been eliminated for 
bad manners or untidiness) who would do equally well, to 
judge by appearances. How is he to decide between them on 
a fair basis, without disappointing, or perhaps annoying, the 
parents ? The employer naturally finds a way out in demand- 
ing school qualifications, and it is very probably the collective 


* Australia, with about 7,000,000, had more than 500,000 unemployed at one time. 
Canada, with 10,000,000, about 1,000,000, 
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pressure, exercised by thousands of boys and parents in this 
predicament, which forced the school certificate . into 
schools. 

On this background the development of the school 
certificate from being purely a school certificate to becoming 
a certificate with five credits can easily be followed. The 
latter has, in point of fact, very little to do with the university ; 
it is simply a consequence of the fight for jobs.5 At first, a 
school certificate alone sufficed to get a boy a job, then other 
boys came along holding this document, and one, two ot 
three credits became necessary to distinguish a winning 
candidate. Finally, these cancelled out because all boys had 
them, and now a certificate with five credits is almost & 
rigueur. Remember that in these matters employers ate not 
to blame, and it is not much use appealing to them. They 
have, say, twenty boys turning up for a job, ten of whom look 
equally capable. Matriculation is a convenient way of 
deciding between them, and when it cancels out because all 
boys have it, then the higher certificate ® will be asked for. It 
is, indeed, already asked for sometimes, and requirements in 
some places have even outstripped it. It is said that the 
departments of certain famous stores in London now ask fot 
a First Class in Oxford Greats, and even then have to turn 
people away. Let us hope this will not become general. 

As this is not an economic treatise on the nature of the 
crisis, I do not need to go into an explanation of why it has 
occurred, and all I wish to do is to emphasise that the cause 
is economic. Everywhere, not only in examinations, the 
signs of it may be seen, and it is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to realise that the growth of our examination 
system, together with the growth of an enormous secondaty 
school population, does not mean an increase in real efficiency, 
It is not often realised that the influx of boys on the scholat- 
ship system into secondary schools and the rapid growth of 
these schools is as much due to the fear of an uncertain 

5 The Northern Universities, through their examining body, have, I believe, now 
definitely separated the school certificate from matriculation. The effect will probably 
be to tighten the hold which the higher certificate has on schools, 

® The immediate necessity of the higher certificate in schools is not easy to account 
for. Many of the best public schools flatly refuse to have it, and it looks as though its 
existence is a sort of ‘backwash’ from the whole system. ‘ Public’ examinations 


having come in lower down in the school, headmasters feel they must have one for 
the top form. 
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economic future as to a genuine desire for knowledge or 
education. Before the war the British artisan, confident in 
his own future and that of his children, despised black-coated 
workers and preferred his children to follow his own way of 
life. Now he will do anything to get his children into a 
‘safe’ occupation, not because he is less stalwart and 
courageous than before, but because he knows what un- 
employment means and sees no future for industry. Similarly, 
the appearance of careers masters in public schools, where boys 
have the best chance in the world of getting a job, does not 
mean that the public schools are developing an interest in 
theit pupils’ future which they lacked before, but simply 
that the public school class are now feeling the crisis. The 
high-water mark has risen to their level, that is all. Realising 
this and realising the function that examinations play, schools 
can at least be put on their guard and probably do much more 
in the way of real education for their children than they now 
do. In any case, only a percentage will get the jobs, and it is 
indifferent to the employers whether they are got by means 
of higher certificate, matriculation certificate, or no certificate 
at all. The important thing is that while they are at school 
at least they should be educated and not sacrificed to a Moloch 
system of examinations. 

A few words may conveniently be said in conclusion on 
the research into examinations which has been done in late 
yeats, beginning with Professor E. Y. Edgeworth, whose 
memoirs on The Statistics of Examinations appeared as early as 
1888 and 1890, Nearer to our own time the whole matter 
has been ably reviewed by Sir Philip Hartog in 1918 in the 
work Examinations and their Relations to Culture and Efficiency," 
where, as in these pages, professional and non-professional 
examinations are carefully distinguished. It is worth remarking 
that the concession he makes in this work of a certain efficiency 
value in examinations (although of no cultural value) he 
actually withdraws in his more recent work Aa Examination 
of Examinations.® He reports here, for example, that it was 
found in the case of school certificate scripts that when 
fourteen experienced examiners re-marked fifteen scripts 
which had all received the same moderate mark from previous 

7 Constable : London, 1918. 
* Hartog and Rhodes, Macmillan: London, 1935. 
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examiners, the new examiners between them allotted over 
forty different matks to the several scripts. 

Another work of i enpidisees is Professor Valentine’s The 
Reliability of Examinations,® in which he points out how the 
marks a candidate receives may vary with the character of 
the questions, with the particular examiner, with varying 
standards in the same examiner, with particular good or bad 
‘form’ of the candidate, with the coaching he has received, 
and so on. He points out, further, that although in the case 
of scholarships in secondary schools borderline marks are 
always carefully considered, the fact remains that a fresh 
examination might easily produce a completely new border, 
He suggests, by way of reform, the possibility of a ‘ second 
chance’ in another examination, and also a reconsideration 
after the first year at secondary school, when, apparently, an 
order of merit is often found which remains stable for good. 
Finally, J. L. Gray and Pearl Moshinsky, in a careful statistical 
work, Ability and Educational Opportunity in English Educa- 
tion,!© have tevealed a serious lacuna in the relation of the 
ability of English children for higher education and the 
opportunities afforded it. 

These inquiries, it is true, stop short at the actual examina- 
tion itself, and do not pretend to investigate the deeper, 
probably economic, roots that lie beneath. They serve an 
important purpose none the less, and one that grows in 
significance with every year that passes. Greater knowledge 
is the key to all reform, and leads in the end to complete 
understanding. 

F, McEAcuRAn, 


® University of London Press : London, 1932. 
1® The Play House Press: London, 1935. 
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THE ISLAND SYMBOL 
By E. H. Vistax 


A symsoL in the universal sense—a mental abstraction in 
concrete form—is a wonderful thing. A picture-word, a 
verbal hieroglyph, with profound imaginative content, it 
conveys an idea, a feeling, or a group of related ideas and 
feelings, and as such it is a commonplace but not a stereotype 
ot cliché; the quality of its significance has never worn dull 
—that is to say, if it is a true, and not a mere arbitrary or 
superficial, symbol. The older it is the more vital it is. It 
can be described only in terms of its own imagery, in picture 
ot figurative language : as a tree, for example, that has rooted 
deeper and deeper in the instinctive or subconscious ; as an 
island that grows up, coral-like, out of the ocean. The 
island symbol itself is particularly significant. 

The idea of the island—the ‘ island feeling,’ as it has been 
called by Mr. Walter de la Mare—is peculiarly attractive to 
the imagination : a fact attested, incidentally, by the experi- 
ence of publishers (it was a publisher who altered The Sea- 
Cook, Stevenson’s original title, to Treasure Island) in the 
popularity of stories about islands. This attractiveness is due, 
in general, to two diverse yet complementary instincts: the 
instinct for security and the instinct for liberty, which are 
implicit in the imaginative concept of the island ; the island 
impregnable and inaccessible, a kind of fortified castle, or 
moated grange, of the sea; the island as the undiscovered 
bourne of the free, adventurous spirit, romantic with mystery. 

To English people, the first, or security, instinct has 
become an inherited consciousness of their ‘ tight little 
island,’ endeared by the old-fashioned sentiment of ‘ England, 
home, and beauty.’ This insular home-like feeling, an aspect 
of the security instinct, was known in classical and ancient 
no less than in English historical times. It was appreciated 
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by the early Greeks, themselves an ‘island race,’ and was 
expressed by Homer. Odysseus, struggling back from Troy 
to Ithaca, his island home, was continually held up in his 
course and detained by other islands: islands with enchan- 
tresses upon them—Circe and Calypso, and the Sirens; 
islands and enchantresses that suggest illusory images of 
Ithaca, and also of Penelope, Odysseus’s absent consort. One 
is reminded of a much later study in romantic nostalgia : that 
of the hopeless quest, in Herman Melville’s Mardi, of the 
beautiful Zillah, who is chased from island to island. 

It is odd that one writer in whom this ‘ island feeling ’ is 
peculiarly evident was not himself an islander. In Jules 
Verne’s Mathias Sandorf the island of Antékirtta, with its 
ultra-modern fortifications, is a fascinating embodiment of 
the security idea; while in his L’I/e Mystérieuse the craving 
for remote and strange adventure is completely satisfied—at 
any rate, to all who retain their power of illusion, which is, 
paradoxically, a form of truth. At the same time, the ‘ home’ 
aspect is rendered by the qualities of practical resourceful- 
ness and snug adaptability that are manifested by the casta- 
ways, who make themselves comfortable in the cavity of a 
volcano. 

These qualities, which are characteristic of castaways on 
desert islands in adventure fiction, are inherited, of course, 
from Robinson Crusoe, of which the imaginative significance is 
involved no less in the material things themselves than in the 
practical uses to which they are put. Defoe created them, as 
Crusoe discovers them, with a childlike apprehensiveness and 
relish. That is to say, the things themselves are seen in their 
intrinsic values, and accordingly imaginatively possessed. In 
one way, Crusoe himself comments upon this in the reflection 
that their respective values cannot, in that remote and solitary 
place, be reckoned in terms of money. It was no ‘ treasure 
island’ as was the island in Poe’s Go/d Bug, the scene of a 
cache revealed by a cryptogram—the pioneer of pitatic 
treasure islands in fiction. Nor are too many things provided 
by the wreck in Robinson Crusoe. Thete is not a ‘ plethora ’ of 
them, as Robert Louis Stevenson pointed out that there was 
in The Swiss Family Robinson, an island story still popular 
with schoolboys. 

Robinson Crusoe was not written for schoolboys. It was 
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written by Defoe principally as a means of escape from him- 
self in miserable circumstances, when he was an exile from his 
home in a mean lodging, and with a price upon his head. It 
isto a desert, not treasure, island that the spirit hies. 

Now, in actual fact, the national sense of an island as being 
secure from attack has been put in jeopardy by the develop- 
ment of aviation; it might, therefore, be supposed that the 
island in its imaginative significance would equivalently lose 
in value, and this not only in its aspect of security, but in that 
of freedom also. Neither of these effects, however, need 
follow ; for there are still islands sufficiently remote in the 
Pacific for any practical imaginative purposes, and ways and 
means of defending an ideal island from hostile battleplanes 
will always be conceivable. An excellent hint may be found 
in Sir Francis Bacon. The island in his New Afé/antis was 
secure from attack for the simple reason that nobody in the 
outer world was aware of its existence—nobody, that is, 
except certain travellers now and again at considerable 
intervals of time ; but their narratives were not believed, and, 
in fact, no early seventeenth-century or pre-seventeenth- 
century man of the world could well be expected to take such 
natratives seriously. He might, in fact, as he generally did, 
believe in golden E/ Dorados, but not (among other out- 
landish figments) in New Atlantean aeroplanes [‘ Wee have 
some Degrees of Flying in the Ayre’], submarines [‘ Wee 
have Shipps and Boates for Going under Water ’], telephones 
[Wee have also meanes to convey Sounds in Trunks and 
Pipes, in strange Lines and Distances ’], loud-speakers [‘ Wee 
represent Small Sounds as Great and Deepe ’]. 

Again, the island was remote and obscure, hidden away 
in a great ‘ Wilderness of Waters,’ which rendered the 
chances of its discovery infinitesimal. These, however, 
wete not the only, or even the chief, reasons why the existence 
of the New Atlantis remained unknown. Few indeed were 
the travellers whose lot it had been to land there ; fewer still 
were those who returned to civilised—or, speaking compara- 
tively, uncivilised—parts. ‘The truth is that any chance dis- 
coverers of the island found themselves in such exceedingly 
pleasant conditions that hardly any one of them wanted to 
depart ; and, as there were no immigration or alien restric- 
tions, they were free to remain—as free as they were to depart 
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(with a ship provided free of charge) if they desired to depart, 
But except, as I have related, for rare instances, they knew 
when they were well off—where, in Milton’s estimate of one’s 
proper country, it was well with one. 

The New Atlantis, however, was no ‘ fool’s paradise,’ 
There was nothing meretricious or illusory about the island : 
no magical voices or ethereal airs such as enchant us in 
Shakespeare’s Tempest, which is the supreme poetical presenta- 
tion of the island idea, as the New Aflantis is its scientific 
presentation. The New Atlanteans used no drowsy drugs, 
unless medicinally. No lotus grew there such as emasculated 
Tennyson’s lost mariners, who : 


. . Sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more’; 
And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.’ 


The New Atlantis (1623), of course, was inspired by the 
Platonic tradition of the submerged island-continent of 
Atlantis! of which Bacon believed, with Hakluyt, that 
America was the wreck, In this sense Atlantis may be said 
to be submerged in the subconscious, no less than in the 
Atlantic Ocean ; for Bacon’s work was the precursor of 4 
whole literature of island fiction, in which states of ideal 
civilisation were described after the model of Plato’s Republic. 
The discovery of America, and especially of the strange 
isolated civilisations of Mexico and Peru, aroused at the 
time a gteat deal of speculation, suggesting the fancy that 
somewhere there might be found an ideally happy and 
vittuous community ; so that, through Plato, this kind of 
island fiction was, in effect, the progeny of the Old World 
and the New; the mental product of Greek and English— 
both islander—imaginations. 

Neither Bacon nor his contemporary readers, howevet, 

2 Plato’s Timaens and Critias. Notable modern writers: Ignatius Donnelly, Le 


Plongeon (in deciphering Mexican hieroglyphics), Ben Leslie, Lewis Spence, W. Scott 
Elliot, Rudolph Steiner. 
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would have called his essay in this kind of ideal» civilisa- 
tion literature ‘ Utopian.’ That pessimistic designation—since 
Utopia means Nowhere—was introduced by Sir Thomas More, 
who took the title of his Utopia (1516) from Rabelais. Rabe- 
lais—who is said to have been born in 1483, the same year as 
Luther—originated satirical island fiction; a voluminous 
literary archipelago, mainly represented in its earlier—seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century—petiods by, respectively, 
Bishop Hall’s Latin burlesque, Mundus alter et idem. . . (1607) 
and Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels (1726), the title of which is sup+ 
posed to have been suggested by the former work. The 
scene of Mundus alter et idem . . .(a broad satire on the vices *) 
was laid in the then scarcely more than mythical island-con- 
tinent of Australia, It was thus collaterally related to the New 
Aflantis ; and this more significantly than its author knew, 
for as America was believed to be the wreck of Atlantis, so 
Australia is held by some theorists to be a remnant of an 
antique continent called Laputa (so, too, by the way, is Easter 
Island, which, with its weitd, gigantic stone figures, con- 
stitutes an actual “ mysterious island ’), 

As the great progenitor of satirical island fiction, Rabelais 
abounded in burlesque islands, Examples are: Evil Island ; 
the islands of the Papefugues and Papimanes (satirising reli- 
gious wars); Chaneph Island, or the island of Hypocrisy ; 
Canerabin, the island of Thieves; the island of Odes; the 
island of Clogs; the island of Monks; the island of Satin 
(where certain decretals are shown, which if people would 
only read, would make an end of all war, and a furnace of 
love and charity towards one’s neighbour—except im the case 
of heretics |); the island of Sharping or Gaming. In regard 
to later and up-to-date publications of satitical—or, at any 
tate, admonitory—island literature, they ate as various as H. G. 
Wells’s horrible vivisectionist extravaganza, The Island of Dr. 
Moreau, and Bartie’s play, The Admirable Crichton, in which a 
servile butler becomes an island dictator. 

Specifically political island fiction was ptobably originated 
by Barclay (1582-1621), whose Argenis develops political 
themes in Sicily. The most prominent example of this kind 
is James Harrington’s Oceana (1650), which was written to 


* Milton calls it in his Apology against a:Pampblet ... ., ‘ the idlest and the paltriest 
Mime that ever mounted upon banke.” 
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advocate certain reforms in the administrative machinery of 
the Commonwealth. 

Romantic island fiction has its source in the Tempest, 
which is the poetic version of the island idea as Robinson 
Crasoe is its prosaic version. From this elevated source it 
declined into such bizarre drivel as Matthew Lewis’s The Isle 
of Devils, a little-known and very scarce poetic romance 
published in Jamaica in 1827. In this the hero and heroine 
land and propose to settle on an island because it appeats so 
beautiful : 

An isle with verdure gay and bright 
Which seemed an emerald set in silver. 


They subsequently learn, however, of its sinister repute, 
Hideous faces are seen for an instant, and vanish. A mon- 
strous dwarf appears. The fiend who is the lord of the island 
kills the hero, and becomes the heroine’s slave. She is rescued 
by a monk, and becomes a nun. 

Another very scarce island poetic romance, in which the 
hero and heroine are natives of the Tonga Islands, and the 
content though sentimentally presented is accordingly primi- 
tive, is The Ocean Cavern, published anonymously in 1819. It 
carries on the title-page the appropriate verses, from More’s 
Lalla Rookh : 

Oft in my fancy’s wanderings, 
I’ve wish’d that little Isle had wings ; 
And we, within its fairy bowers, 


Were wafted off to seas unknown. 


In prose, again, romantic island stories and romantic 
adventure island stories are numerous, especially stories about 
South Sea islands; notably R. L. Stevenson’s The Beach of 
Falesé—that tour de force of elemental passions—and, no less 
notably, the pearl island of the monstrously religious Atwater 
in The Ebb-Tide. Another memorable romantic island is in 
Joseph Conrad’s Victory. This is the retreat of the noble 
Swedish recluse Heinz and his girl lover—a sub-tropical 
paradise, which is shattered by the shot from the rifle of the 
sinister, skeleton-like ‘ Plain Mr. Jones.’ 

This island, as Jules Verne’s Ie Mystérieuse—but with a 
very different effect—is dominated by a volcano; and 
volcanoes are naturally associated with actual islands, some 
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islands, in fact, being en bloc island-volcanoes rather than 
volcanic islands. This, in respect of the island idea, has a 
peculiar significance, for it deepens and intensifies the sense 
- of insularity in the aspect of so/itariness. By relating this feel- 
ing, through the image of the aspiring volcanic summit and 
ascending steam and smoke, with the sublime sentiment of 
exaltation, it impressively suggests the paradox that only 
through exalted solitariness and aspiration can the spirit 
attain essential reality and communion. In addition to this, 
the volcano is symbolic of dynamic genius, whose energies are 
generated by repression and sublimation. Repression is occa- 
sioned in the actual volcano by obstruction in the crater ; 
sublimation, or transmutation, by the conversion into steam 
of sea-water which has leaked through into the interior 
caverns. Now, the sea, which mythologically gave birth to 
Venus, is analogous, in this connexion, to the fermenting 
element in the volcano as a symbol of genius, which is 
effected through the sublimation of crude emotional instincts 
in excess. After all, it was a genius, the god of fire and 
metallic industries, whose workshop smoked and flamed in the 
bowels of Lemnos, the volcanic island upon which he had 
fallen from heaven. 

To the volcanic island in classical story may be added the 
myth of the ‘ floating island ’ of Delos—a prodigy that is not 
without parallels in actual fact 3—which Apollo is said to have 
bound down to the sea-bottom. Spenser’s ‘ Wandering Islands’ 
in The Faery Queene, of course, were suggested by Delos, and 
generally, in fact, the island symbol in poetry was thrown up, 
through the hyaline renascent element, from classical sources. 
There is, for instance, Tasso’s Isle of Armida, and Giles 
Fletcher’s The Purple Island, a poetic composition in which the 
nine-line stanza of The Faery Queene is reduced to eight. 

That the highest felicity should often have been associated 
with islands shows clearly how deep-rooted is the island idea 

-in the very needs and longings of humanity ; it is as though 
there had been an island Golden Age, although the Celtic 
dream-like quality which characterises some of these islands 
is suggestive rather of silver. Such half-romantic, half-mystic 


8 As shown, for instance, in The Floating Island in Derwentwater, its History and 
Mystery, with Notes of other Dissimilar Islands, by G. F. Symons, F.R.S. (E. Stanford : 
Simpkin Marshall, 1888). 
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islands are the Arthurian Avalon or Ynysgentian (é.¢., ‘ Glass 
Island ’—glass, in various forms, being characteristic in 
mystical lore) and the Cornish sunken island of Lyonesse, 
(It is odd, by the way, that among these mythical islands there 
should be a French I/e Verte and a Portuguese I/ba Verde.) 
There is, however, one mystical island which in brightness 
and efficacy is incomparable. It is the subject of a medieval 
legend cited by Baring Gould in his Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages, from which I quote : 

The monk who incited S. Brandan to undertake his mythical 
voyage, told him that he had sailed due east from Ireland, and had 
come at last to Paradise, which was an island full of joy and mirth, 
and the earth as bright as the sun, and it was a glorious sight ; and 
the half-year he was there slipped by as a few moments. 


Even if Paradise were surrounded by land, as it was in the 
Bible, it would still be mystically an island. The earth is an 
island, the planets are islands, and the stars are islands of fire, 
The universe is full of islands, whether they be surrounded 


by earth, water, or air. The universe itself is an island in the 
ocean of infinity. Our souls are islands—sundered at what 


distances! It was from an island, according to Plutarch, that 
a loud voice was heard over the darkening sea announcing 
the death of the Great Pan. It was on an island that the 
eatly saint saw the vision of the New Jerusalem, and heard 
a * great voice as of a trumpet.’ 


E. H. Vistak. 
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WALKS AND TALKS 
By Str ArNoxtp Witson, M.P. 


PRIZE-GIVING at a secondary school four hours distant from 
London took me from Parliament for a day. Opposite me 
was a man with Punch in his hand and some back numbets 
of Public Administration by his side. Local government was 
clearly his job, and he was going on holiday, for his family 
occupied the rest of the carriage. I borrowed his back 
numbers, offering him in exchange some Parliamentary Debates. 
He rejected them firmly but seized on my Modern Law Review : 
he had, clearly, studied law, so I asked his opinion of the 
growing tendency of local authorities to insure with com- 
mercial companies against their legal liabilities to employees 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Mine-owners 
had their mutual insurance associations; why not local 
authorities ? Were not insurance companies apt to contest 
cases which the local authority would have accepted? I had 
heard of a corporation employee, struck by lightning whilst 
at work, whose widow’s claim had been successfully con- 
tested—by an unwilling corporation ; she had no trade union 
behind her and could not afford to appeal from the county 
coutt. There was, too, in that day’s Times, the report of an 
unsuccessful appeal by the Rhondda District Council against 
an award of £600 to the widow of a man killed whilst in the 
council’s employ. The Court of Appeal declared the case to 
be unarguable and, fortunately for the widow, would not 
allow it to be taken to the House of Lords. 

The assistant town clerk—for such he was—was un- 
impressed. Local authorities could not afford to be un- 
insured: a mutual insurance association would save little ; 
the insurance companies’ business was to accept legal liability 
and not a penny more. It was wrong for public companies 
to be more liberal in such matters to employees or their 
dependants than commercial firms. 
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I mentioned the steep rise in rates all over England—at 
least a shilling in the pound in the last five years—observing 
that income tax was related to income, but not rates, which 
were, broadly speaking, heaviest where people were poorest, 
Distraint upon goods in default of payment for rates was 
increasing: the fact that statutory undertakers—suppliers of 
electricity, gas, and water—could use the same procedure 
did not make things easier. He begged me not to blame 
officials ; they were seldom guilty of originating schemes for 
spending money, which usually began as election stunts. 
Progressive persons enjoyed spending borrowed money : the 
Ministry of Health smiled upon them and all Ministries 
badgered local authorities to spend more. Most of the 
responsibility was on the shoulders of officials in Whitehall 
and of Parliament. It was surprisingly easy to borrow. The 
outstanding loan debt of local authorities in Britain was 
£1700 millions and increasing by {£50 millions a year: it 
would soon equal the ‘ National ’ Debt. 


* * * * * 


The prize-giving was one of the best I have ever attended. 
The attendant ceremonies of ‘Commem.’ followed lines which 
would have rejoiced the heart of Milton, who in 1641 (Against 
Prelaty, ii.) urged our magistrates to take into their care the 
‘ public sports and festival pastimes’ that ‘ inure and harden 
out bodies and civilize adorn and make discreet out 
minds.’ 

First came an admirable gymnastic display, in which all 
boys took part ; then a swimming and diving contest. Lunch 
followed and, after a short interval, parents and boys assembled 
in hall. Instead of relegating all boys but the prize-winnets 
to remote galleries, or excluding them in favour of theit 
parents, they occupied the front rows, for this was their day. 
The chairman of the board of governors was brief, and witty : 
the headmaster deplored the suicidal competition between 
unendowed schools in a costly ‘ amenities-race’ to satisfy 
parental whims and the short-lived enthusiasms of architects 
' and educationists. The process of education should include a 
large element of mental discipline. Learning should not be 
made too easy: to master an unattractive and apparently 
useless subject at the cost of much pains was the best possible 
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preparation for life. To allow boys to specialise in what they 
liked best helped them to pass examinations but weakened 
their powers of growth. 

Up to this point I felt that the level of organisation was 
high. There was enthusiasm in the air: almost every boy 
had been doing something. Every speech and every item in 
the programme was well thought out and had its own sig- 
nificance. But when I stood up to play my part and to dis- 
tribute the prizes I was disappointed. Apart from a cricket 
bat and pads nothing on the table before me seemed appro- 
priate. There were rows of electro-plated miniature cups ; 
several boys won two or three. The number annually 
distributed, and melted down later, must run into thousands, 
I glanced at each book as I gave it: Lytton’s Last Days of 
Pompeii, Longfellow’s Complete Works, cheap Bibles (minus 
the so-called Apocryphal Books), pot-boiling books on 
Natural History and the Wonders of Science—a meaningless 
miscellany. 

‘Did the boys choose these ?’ I whispered to the master 
at my side. He shook his head. ‘Who did, then?’ He 
smiled, but did not reply. 

Here, surely, is an opportunity for the next Headmasters’ 
Conference, or even for the Board of Education. At least 
200,000 books must be presented every year to the boys and 
girls of England. Properly organised, it should be possible 
to provide finely bound and finely printed editions of a few 
hundred great works for a fraction of the price now casually 
paid for random selections and cheap reprints, 

But this is a digression. I delivered my oration: the 
votes of thanks provided the anti-climax. Boys and parents 
trooped out to watch the cricket and take tea, and I soon 
found friends and acquaintances. One parent had served 
with me in the Punjab, another in Arabia: one was the 
daughter, another the widow, of an old friend. An ‘old 
boy,’ now serving his apprenticeship as a mining engineer, 
applauded a sentence in my speech in which I urged boys to 
get experience of manual labour, if only to help them to 
understand the outlook of those who live by it. A boy who 
had taken prizes for school work and swimming asked my 
opinion of the British and Indian Armies as a career: his 
parents were in Ceylon ; he had not seen them for three years. 
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He looked wistfully at two boys who were taking tea with 
parents fresh from Singapore. 

I later met an inspector of the Board of Education : he 
thought that, during the next decade, a number of the smaller 
public boarding schools of England would automatically 
disappear, many of them dating from the sixteenth century, 
It was a tragedy, but they could not compete with the rate- 
aided secondary schools, Yet the boarding school was never 
more necessary than now, when half the boys who went to 
such schools were, in these days of small families, the only 
boy in the family. Schools charging high fees would survive, 
Those who could not afford them were mainly serving their 
country abroad, in the Services or in business; to find a 
boarding school within their means would be harder than 
ever. Yet, in his view, boys from such families were the 
backbone of the best schools, and the smaller schools scattered 
all over England were as necessary a part of our education as 
the better-known foundations with 400 or more boys each, 
The middle class alone in England has hitherto believed 
sufficiently in education habitually to sacrifice much in ordet 
to give their children of the best. It should be the business of 
the Board of Education to prevent the smaller public schools, 
which such parents can afford, from ‘ automatic ’ catastrophe. 

Service in the parish church, attended by boys and parents 
alike, brought the day’s proceedings to a fitting climax anda 
close. It was opened with the traditional bidding prayer, 
which mentioned the name of the founder and benefactors 
and closed with Luther’s great ‘ Now thank we all Our God,’ 
We filed out uplifted, and after dinner enjoyed, again in hall, 
a detective play, admirably staged and faultlessly played. 


* * * * * 


I caught the last train from a distant station. At the first 
stop a gunner corporal entered, after bidding goodbye with 
three smacking kisses to a remarkably pretty girl. He sighed 
as the train gathered speed and looked to me for sympathy. 
* That’s that,’ he said ; ‘ shan’t see her again for three months.’ 
‘ Engaged ?’ I inquired. ‘ Yes,’ he said; ‘ she gave me this 
to-day,’ and he showed me a large ring on his finger. ‘It’s 
brass, but as good as gold to me, and her name and mine are 


on the inside.’ ‘When’ll you marry?’ I asked. ‘ That’s 
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what I want to know,’ he replied, offering me a ‘ Woodbine ’ 
from a packet tucked in his cap. ‘She’s eighteen; I’m 
twenty-two. I’ve four years to serve and am due for India. 
She wants to go out with me. Her mother says she must 
wait till my time is up: her father’s doubtful, but says he 
can find me a good job on a delivery-van. He is in the fish 
trade and comfortable, y’*know. D’ye know India? What’s 
married life like for a sergeant ? ’ 
* Better than single, I reckon, with the right girl.’ 

* She’s the gitl for me all right, but her mother talks as if 
I was a film gangster out to see-duce an heiress. She got 
Alice—that’s her name—to have her fortune told by an old 
woman, who told her to make sure that the man she would 
marry had skill and energy and caution. And, d’ye know 
what? She told me just now I lacked one of the three and she 
wouldn’t tell me which—girls are that artful |’ 

I agreed that she did not lack brains. 

‘'What’s the answer to her ?’ he asked, not rhetorically. 

‘Prove your skill and energy and let her call you a 
caution.” (He laughed.) ‘I ask you straight, supposing the 
old people won’t let her matry ?’ 

* You can take ’em to court ?’ 

* Aye, but then I'll get up against ’em, and I don’t want 
that.’ 

‘You can wait four years.’ 

* Then like as not I’ll lose her.’ 

‘ Bring the old people up to Aldershot to see a parade or 
two and the new married quarters and the guns, and show 
them what a good place the Army is.’ 

* That’s an idea,’ 

We discussed other alternatives before falling asleep in 
our respective corners. Aroused by the ticket-collector at the 
chilly terminus, we parted ceremoniously. I wished him 
good luck: ‘I think you’re right,’ he said ; ‘ caution’s her job, 
not mine, and she’s not the cautious sort. I'll be showing 
her Jhansi all right this winter.’ 


* * * * * 


A few days later I was a guest at the celebration at Bedford 
of the 250th anniversary of the foundation of the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment—known to our grandfathers as 
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the 16th Buckinghamshire Regiment. Proceedings began in 
the parish church of St. Paul’s. The nave was full of serving 
and retired officers and men. Those serving were in uniform; 
all were bemedalled. They were an inspiration to the eye— 
solid men of forty upwards, with a few Chelsea Pensioners 
and disabled men on crutches or in wheeled chairs in places 
of honour. A few carried on their breasts war medals of the 
last century: many wore the Mons Star. In the aisles were 
younger officers and men, all in uniform. The lords lieutenant 
and high sheriffs, mayors and members of Parliament of the 
two counties took their allotted seats. The Mayor of Bedford 
entered in his scarlet robe, with his civic train of uniformed 
officials, and took his place in one of the transepts. The 
colours of the Regular and Territorial battalions were brought 
in and handed by the bearers on bended knee at the chancel 
screen to one of the three officiating clergy ; the standards of 
the Old Comrades Association, borne by spectacled veterans, 
were likewise received. The place of such symbolism in our 
national life is not appraised at its full worth: these banners 
meant as much to every man in the church as did the older 
colours hanging aloft in the transepts, under which the fore- 
fathers of these men fought of old, for causes not unworthy 
but now forgotten. Twenty years ago school cadet corps 
would have found a place in such a ceremony: it is an 
indictment of our political parties and of our self-styled 
intellectuals that they were deprived of War Office grants 
and official status some yeats ago. Boy Scouts, of course, 
were absent: the support of the Churches, for what it is 
worth, to that movement has been purchased by eliminating 
anything which might encourage a youth to regard the defence 
of his country as his business. I was not alone in wishing 
that boys as well as men could have been within the church 
to take in through eyes and ears something of the unexpressed 
spirit of unselfish service which the ceremony betokened. 
The National Anthem was followed by Isaac Watts’ pata- 
phrase of Psalm xc., ‘O God Our Help in Ages Past’ (‘ The 
Old Hundredth,’ which would have been familiar to the men 
who first joined Colonel Douglas’ Regiment in 1688, might 
have been mote appropriate), and a psalm. The lesson was 
read by the Colonel of the Regiment, Lieut.-General Sir Henty 
Jackson : 
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I will not fail thee nor forsake thee. Be strong and of a good 
courage, . . . that thou mayest prosper whithersoever thou goest 
, . . be not afraid, neither be thou discouraged, for the Lord thy 
God is with thee. 

And they answered Joshua saying ‘ All that thou commandest 
we will do, and whithersoever thou sendest us, we will go.’ 


The sermon, by the Rev. J. H. McKew, M.C., Assistant 
Chaplain-General, was as fine a discours d’occasion as 1 can 
remember—finely delivered, in well-turned periods of great 
simplicity. The upward turned faces of men, many of whom 
did not attend church often enough to regard a sermon 
highly, showed that he had struck the right note. His refer- 
ences to regimental history were apt; he invoked Bunyan, 
aman of Bedfordshire, and quoted Mr. Valiant for Truth : 


My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my pilgrimage, 
and my courage and skill to him that can get it. My marks and 
scars I carry with me to be a witness for me, that I have fought his 
battle who now will be my rewarder. . . . So he passed over, and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 


He seemed to hesitate for a moment, and a thousand men, 
moved by a sudden impulse, raised their chins as though to 
tell him to continue. His voice rang out again: ‘ Those 
16,000 men of this regiment who fell in war “ were a wall to 
us both by night and by day.” 1 Marshal Foch said truly of 
them, “I know that they will hold the line.” The Lord hath 
done great things for us already, whereat we rejoice. The 
tradition of loyalty that has passed from father to son for these 
many years among men of this country cannot die, and it is 
the glory of the Christian faith that, like Mr. Valiant for 
Truth, we believe that we are one with the great company 
that passed over. The soul of a nation lies in the past no less 
than the present. It is for us to prove ourselves worthy of 
our great heritage.’ 

The colours and standard were handed back, and the 
congregation streamed across the road to the Corn Exchange, 
where 1000 officers and men sat to dinner whilst the regi- 
mental band played in the gallery. A few men dressed in 
sixteenth-century military costumes served to remind us how 
little the facial traits of our ancestors have changed. They 


1 ; Samuel xxv. 16. 
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seemed to have stepped bodily from the frames of old 
portraits. Silver trumpets announced successive speakets, 
It is the fashion to decry after-dinner speeches, but there is 
no more popular item than a good speech. We heard no bad 
ones, but it was not without significance that by common 
consent the Colonel of the Regiment and the Mayor of 
Bedford received the palm. I have been present at many 
ceremonies in Germany and France and Italy. I have seen 
none in which military and civil elements were more har- 
moniously blended: none in which officers and men were 
able so freely to enjoy each other’s company. 

The lesson is clear. The link between Regular and 
Territorial regiments and their counties and county towns is 
weak, but, wisely annealed from time to time by such gather- 
ings, it may yet serve its original purpose—to keep alive the 
spirit of local patriotism and good fellowship, which is the 
basis of all that is best in our system of government. 


* * * * * 


On the Monday morning I went to Letchworth to address 


the Summer School of the Independent Labour Party, whose 
custom it is to invite a political opponent to meet them evety 
year in argument. The topic chosen was ‘ Your political 
creed—and mine.’ I spoke for an hour, with Campbell 
Stephen, M.P., as chairman; questions and a discussion, 
summed up by James Maxton, M.P., took a further two houts. 
The audience numbered about eighty : six out of seven were 
men, including an Indian, and an Italian who spoke in French. 
Youth predominated : every man present was paying his own 
expenses. The questions were direct and challenging but 
courteous: the discussion was pertinent. The Italian alone 
exceeded the time limit. I made no attempt to dwell on things 
which united us—acceptance of the Christian principles (anti- 
religious doctrines are no part of the I.L.P. creed), parlia- 
mentaty methods, and reliance on the ballot-box and loyal 
acceptance of its verdict. I tried to bring out the vital 
difference between what they advocated—destruction of 
Capitalism, disbelief in the Monarchy, and in the value to 
humanity of the British Empire—with my own belief in the 
basic utility of Capitalism, the possibility of controlling it by 
parliamentary action, the immense value of the Monarchy 
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and of the British Empire—all three institutions still alive 
and vigorous. My audience challenged every point: State 
control of Capitalism had been tried for 300 years, and had 
failed. Capitalism was dying and could not be kept alive 
except by increasing doles from the Exchequer., The 
Monarchy, which those who controlled Capitalism could use 
to their own advantage, was valueless to-day: The British 
Empire, founded on crimes, was to-day an anachronism. 
Controlled Capitalism was the slogan of Fascism and National- 
Socialism: Socialism was succeeding in Russia, where 
everything was against it: applied here it would give far 
gteater results than there. I retorted that they suffered from 
‘the illusion of Power ’ and, like the dictators, over-estimated 
the capacity of adults to change their outlook and their way 
of life, If the electorate consisted mainly of people between 
twenty and thirty much might be achieved, but they would 
always be outnumbered by the over-thirties, who had ‘ settled 
down ’ and voted for safety. It was said of Tories that they 
were over-cautious: that was what most people wanted in 
their representatives, whether in business or in politics. 

The I.L.P., not yet affiliated to the official Labour Party, 
ate not inclined to compromise or to a policy of gradualism : 
they are as independent as their name suggests; their parlia- 
mentaty fepresentatives are effective debaters with a rate 
knowledge of parliamentary forms. They are reputed to 
ptactise and to believe what they preach, though I found it 
hard to imagine, as Mr. Maxton suggested, that the day might 
come when he and I might conscientiously believe it out 
duty to shoot each other in order that our respective prin- 
ciples might prevail. 

As usual on such occasions, I got more than I gave: 
there was no lack of courtesy but no softening of differences, 
no blunting of the edges of controversy and no converts, but 
I was conscious that I was speaking to men whose patriotism, 
though it had few points of contact with my own, was real ; 
the presence of a few foreigners seemed only to emphasise 
their attachment of the rest to much that, thank God, in- 
habitants of these islands still have in common. 

My primary thesis was that the ultimate test of a political 
system was its ability to ensure national survival. A family, 
a class, or a nation, which could not perpetuate itself, had lost 
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its biological title-deeds. There could be no stability or 
prosperity when the effective adult population was falling, 
and the proportion of ineffective persons, the old and the 
halt, which was carried on their backs, was rising. Children 
were consumers of primary products, not producers. A 
drop in their numbers—there are half as many now as in 
1913—-was bound to have profound social consequences, If 
I thought that the I.L.P. programme would succeed in 
checking the impending shrinkage of population at a moment 
when that of Russia, Italy and Japan was rising, and when 
the fall in the birth rate in Germany had been stayed, and 
that the remedies in which I now had faith would fail, I 
should not hesitate to proclaim my conviction, and act 
accordingly. 

This issue is as vital in Ireland, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in white America as in Britain. They had reached 
maturity under Capitalism ; could they survive without it ? 

I said that the basic creed of the I.L.P. was hostility to 
Capitalism, which they wished to destroy wherever it existed. 
They opposed Russian Communism, which was a form of 
State Capitalism ; they were hostile to National-Socialism and 
Fascism, which also retained, under strict control, the frame- 
work of Capitalism. 

I was not unaware of the evils attendant on uncontrolled 
Capitalism, but I believed it could be and was being controlled 
in the public interest. At least a fifth, if not more, of all 
aggregations of capital were under statutory control to-day ; 
I would gladly see the assumption by the State of responsi- 
bility for some commercial activities which, to my mind, were 
no longer proper subjects for private profit—such as indus- 
trial assurance, third-party insurance, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. I should welcome a truly national system of health 
insurance, with uniform benefits to replace the wasteful over- 
lapping of thousands of approved societies and independent 
branches, friends only in name and divorced by distance from 
all personal relationships, with members who had lost all 
control of or interest in most of these societies. In this 
matter I was ahead of most of my party, but was convinced in 
general that the capitalistic system should not be abolished, 
but developed and controlled. 

I wished more men to own property, not merely houses 
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and motor cars, but land and the means of enjoyment of life 
and of production and distribution, and I regarded the right 
to own property as necessary to freedom. 


* * * * * 


After lunching with what James Maxton termed ‘ the 
young wolves,’ I took train to London, sharing the carriage 
with a young naval leading stoker and a public-school boy 
leaving England for the first time for a counting-house in 
Singapore. He pitied me my busman’s holiday and plied me 
with questions about Indian ports and the Far East: some I 
answered ; to others the stoker replied, from knowledge more 
fecent than mine, gained on the East Indies and China 
Stations. They both might have, in their respective idioms, 
answered the I.L.P. speakers more effectively than I had done. 

‘It is surprising what a lot these sailors pick up,’ said the 
young clerk, when the sailor deserted us for the buffet-car. 
*Yes,’ I replied, ‘ there’s scarcely a village in England or a 
street in a town which lacks a man who has seen more of the 
world in the service of the Crown or as a seaman than you or 
Tever will.’ ‘I think we’re apt to forget about them,’ he 
mused, ‘ yet when I come to think about it the house butler 
and the porters and most of the staff at school had been abroad. 
Let’s go and give him a drink.’ 

We found him with three of his cloth, all of different 
ships, all returning from leave, too deep in their own ‘ shop ’ 
to be disturbed. ‘ How should one treat Chinese and Indians 
and all the rest when one goes out ?’ asked the embryo met- 
chant. ‘I'll give you three principles,’ I replied : 

‘First, try to exchange philosophies like goods and make 
a profit on the deal but, in your own interest, stick strictly to 
your own conventions, and don’t lose your English philo- 
sophy, but add theirs to it. 

‘ Secondly, do not think of other races as higher or lower 
than ours on some scale of your devising, but as on the same 
latitude on a different line of longitude—lines of longitude do 
fot meet in any place where man can live, but they converge. 

‘ Thirdly, learn not only the language but all the conven- 
tions and mannerisms which make people feel that you have 
been at pains to study their feelings.’ 

Fi * * * 
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A day later I was on another busman’s holiday to speak at 
a political meeting in the provinces. As I sat in the dining-car 
a shy youth of sixteen in naval uniform took his seat opposite 
me. 

‘ T’ll take the short lunch,’ I remarked to the steward. 

‘Is there a long lunch ? ’ inquired the boy. 

* Yes, sir,’ said the steward. 

* Then I'll take it. My dad,’ he added to me, seeing me 
smile, ‘ said nothing about a short lunch: it’s the first time 
I had more than a bun and a stick of chocolate on a train,’ 

We soon made friends ; he was glad to learn of his right 
to a second helping of anything: he had more of everything, 

Should he tip the steward? Ifso, how much? He had 
paid a taxi-driver his legal fare and no more and the man had 
seemed hurt. I explained what was customary. It was his 
first journey alone ; his father was a sergeant in the Army: 
he was a naval apprentice at Greenwich and loved the work, 
The teaching was as good as the food and the company he 
kept, and led to a steady living in after years. This type of 
boy—all three Services are breeding them—is a standing 
example of the aptitude of the younger generation of elemen- 
tary-school boys for technical education and the value of a 
year or so away from home at a boarding school or even in 
lodgings. 

The great success of the Ministry of Labour Training 
Centres points in the same direction, as also does, indirectly, 
the still very high industrial accident ratio among young 
persons. It is on these lines rather than by keeping mote 
children to a greater age at elementary, senior and secondary 
schools that the Board of Education can secure what it at 
present lacks, the whole-hearted support both of pupils and 
parents. 

ee ee, a. Se 

The meeting was, as usual, pronounced a great success: 
it was held in private grounds of great beauty. The kitchen 
and flower gardens were open to view: the swans and ducks 
were gotged with bread and cake ; a score of stalls did a good 
trade and the side-shows were making money. A policeman 
was on duty : I asked him what necessitated his presence. He 
explained that fortune-tellers and ‘ find-the-lady’ experts 
sometimes secured access to such festivities and made a rich 
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haul in a corner before they were discovered. He knew every 
one of them for miles round: so long as he was there they 
would not come. The cleverest of the lot were old women 
with glib tongues who lived on the toad and would never 
enter a casual ward, so greatly did they dislike the compulsory 
(and often very uncomfortable) bath. They could always get 
a sixpence, often more, from anyone who stopped to talk to 
them: they knew all the local gossip and often got neater the 
truth in their fortune-telling than a magistrate could get in 
court. 
A i de 
Next day I set out to walk in my constituency. 

» Thad not gone far before I heard the sharp click of bat 
sttiking ball and, looking over the hedge, saw a cricket match 
in progress. I found the gate and walked in. It was ona 
ptivate ground: sheep had kept the grass in the out-field 
short : the pitch itself was railed off when not in use by iron 
fencing on wheels which wete serving to pen the sheep in a 
corner. The opposifg village had come some eight miles by 
lorry. Both teams were suitably dressed, mostly in white: 
the umpires wore white coats. Bats, balls, pads and wickets 
were of the best. The bowling was good, but the batting was 
spectacular—free hitting followed by fast running: the aim 
was to make as many runs in as short a time as possible and 
to declare the innings closed at half-time, leaving the other 
team to make as good a showing if it could. There were few 
spectators, and I was told that some of the best players on 
either side were in camp with the Territorials. A flight of 
aetoplanes passed overhead unnoticed. The afternoon was 
hot and oppressive: I heard distant thunder. A very small 
boy by my side said to me: ‘ If they’re afraid of thunder, tell 
’em it’s guns. If they’re afraid of guns, tell ’em it’s thunder.’ 
He seemed to fear neither himself, and must have been repeat- 
ing the chance phrase of some old cynic. Then he turned to 
me enthusiastically : ‘See that man batting: he’s my dad ; 
he’ll knock ’em about.’ The batsman fulfilled his son’s pro- 
mise, smiting two for six and making thirty or more in five 
overs before he was caught at long field and rejoined his 
admiring son. He was tall and straight and large boned, with 
a great head of fair hair ; he could not have been over twenty- 
five yeats of age: he was, he told me, now head cowman on 
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a nearby farm, but had begun life for four years in the Cold- 
stream Guards. He might have been a policeman, but pre- 
ferred to stick to his village and his friends. 

‘It’s a good game,’ he said, ‘ better than darts : it’s a pity 
we can’t play on Sunday and make a day of it. There’s church 
at eight for those who are particular: I’m a bellringer myself 
and could generally get off for half an hour to ring; the 
church is only five minutes’ walk. Anyway, the parish would 
come to no harm with only five bells.’ 

‘ Why not play on Sunday ?’ I asked: ‘ what is there to 
stop you ?” 

‘The women,’ he replied: ‘ they don’t hold with it, nor 
the parson, nor the squire, nor most folk, for that matter. 
Sunday’s walking-out day: Sunday’s the day for the garden 
and a joint on the table and a proper pudding to follow, and 
the children sitting round good and proper watching their 
dad.’ And he patted the boy on the head. 

‘ My wife would say naught, and the single men would be 
all for it unless they were courting. It was just an idea, that’s 
all ’—a compendious statement of the case. 

An older man joined us—no player now, but a keen 
onlooker and former captain. He was a master-plumber and 
counted himself ‘a bit of an artist’ at cricket. The game to 
him did not consist in scores and averages, but in style. He 
sometimes took a holiday and went to a county match, of 
even to Lord’s ; he went less often now: matches were too 
often spoiled by the passion for averages and the preference 
for a sure draw as compared with a chance of winning. Bats- 
manship was not all runs. Half the joy of cricket to him was 
the society of other men, half of them outsiders : half the rest 
was sun and air and light and colour—with both teams nicely 
fettled up and well turned out. The game itself made up the 
rest, and that, he repeated, was style first and scoring next. 

My next destination was the house of a local probation 
officer, less than an hour’s walk away ; he had telephoned to 
say he would be at home. He and his wife were just back 
from a much-needed holiday and he had some difficult cases 
to talk over. ‘It is wearing work,’ he admitted: ‘a parson 
generally has some loyal helpers and only one in a hundred of 
his flock goes flagrantly astray. All my flock have gone astray 
once, often many times : some are wild and untameable, born 
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200 of more years too late ; others are misfits in the world as 
it is because they are dull-witted, others because their ambi- 
tions are greater than their abilities ; they are the hardest to 
handle. ‘Then there is drink, which turns some men and a 
few women into sots or devils, and laziness, which makes 
some men prefer the dole to work. A married man with a 
small family who is only worth {£2 a week, if that, can get 
35s. on the dole: the temptation is great.’ 

‘ What about matrimonial disputes ?’ I asked, ‘I have 
read a lot about them in Blue-books and daily papers.’ ‘ The 
new Act is doing good,’ he said: ‘ if a couple know that they 
cannot “ thole out together,” as they say, one of the two can 
apply to court for a separation order (minus the clause pro- 
hibiting cohabitation) ; on my report, made after full inquiry, 
the magistrates will generally grant it. It may be made the 
basis for a divorce petition three years later—not an unbear- 
ably long time for most of them, but long enough to give 
them a chance to get together again, as happens in perhaps 
one case in three.’ 

We discussed several individual cases—of peccant boys, 
truant husbands, slovenly wives and adventurous girls. Those 
of his flock whom he had been able to send to the armed 
forces of the Crown had practically all done well: they found 
there what they needed—companionship, an interesting life, 
and a modicum of discipline. He had as many cases where 
the wife was a sloven or a nagger as where the husband was 
adrinker or a brute. Where the wife was at fault the husband 
could and generally did desert her, paying maintenance more 
or less regularly, and leaving the rest to the parish, but men 
often deserted merely because they had ‘ had enough.’ He 
knew of one man aged thirty-three with unsatisfied court 
orders against him for the maintenance of his legal wife and 
two children, totalling £60, and two unpaid affiliation orders 
from. other parts of the country, added to which he had com- 
mitted bigamy. Six months’ hard labour had purged all these 
offences : he would not pay ; would avoid arrest as long as 
he could, and go to gaol again, but not until he had become 
a father again. He was a nice-looking, pleasant-spoken 
fellow too, but untameable and uncontrollable by the law. 

Neglected children were another problem. He knew of 
three, affectionately but inefficiently cared for by their dead 
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mother’s very old parents; their father had deserted the 
family before the mother died: he sent a few shillings irre. 
gularly. The house was ditty, the children ill-fed and ill- 
clothed but not unhappy. It would be cruel and wrong to 
send them to an institution. The relieving officer ought to 
give the grandparents more than he did—they only had tos, 
between them—but the children came from another county, 
and he and his public assistance committee objected to paying 
for ‘ strangers’ children.’ The other county authority said 
that they would do their duty by the children if they were 
sent back to the county, but not otherwise—it was reminiscent 
of the treatment of adult vagrants in the brave days of 
Henry VIL. 

‘Where does the parson come in?’ I asked. ‘He 
doesn’t,’ was the reply, ‘ except in rare cases: this poor little 
family lives within 200 yards of the parsonage, in a back street 
in a prosperous area. There’s lots of money collected for 
“the sick and needy,” but I doubt whether it goes to the right 
people. I don’t know why, but parsons nowadays do not 
seem to set great store by visiting and don’t know what is 
going on as they did.’ 

The other cases we talked of were all of the untameable 
kind—young wolves, not sheep. 


* * * * * 


I left him, intending to walk to the nearest railway station ; 
the sound of lusty music in the distance showed that a travel- 
ling fair was near. On a footpath leading that way I overtook 
an acquaintance with his three children, just back from a week 
by the sea. It was ‘no go,’ he said: the place was over- 
crowded and over-noisy : too many people selling trash ; no 
good nigger minstrels, and no donkeys for the kids. Donkeys 
were, in fact, dying out: there was, he had heard, only one 
man in all England breeding them now. Would the travelling 
fair die out too ? He hoped not—it was a good and natural 
sort of pleasure ; he would let his children get all the fun 
they could ; it would be something for them to remember. A 
good fair was far better than a cinema. 

I found it well attended: it was nearly eight o’clock; the 
tunes to which the ‘horses’ and swing-boats went round 
included the latest German popular tunes. 
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‘ Folk don’t know where they come from, and I don’t tell 
them,’ said the showman; ‘they like them well enough : 
I've had no trouble except with some Jews on Hackney 
Marshes. I had to cut them out there.’ 

This was a motorised unit; the horses had gone, like the 
donkeys : the owner could cover more ground now and, with 
luck and good management, took money four days a week. 
One of the party had a motor bicycle on which he went ahead 
to atrange for camp sites and bill-posting. In some villages 
the land was ‘ held so tight’ that no place for the fair could 
be found. In others there were difficulties about using even 
the village green, on which tennis courts and the like were 
being built these days. It was, he said, about the only bit of 
Merrie England to be found outside a dance-hall or a cinema, 
and he hoped it would last his day. 

An old man with a vacant look on his face was sitting on 
the steps of one of the lorries. 

‘Is he one of yours ?’ I asked. 

“It’s my uncle: his mind’s gone. He does what we tell 
him, though, and handles our gear well enough. He would 
be happy nowhere else. It’s a case of body to let with vacant 
possession, I’m thinking.’ 

He went off to give some ditection and returned to me. 
‘We showmen,’ he said when he came back, surveying his 
kind as dispassionately as his clients, ‘ are as old as England, 
and as English: we’re not gypsies and we’re not Jews, who 
mostly run the cinema racket. My father and his before him 
have been in it—six generations, anyway, perhaps more, 
beginning with fencers and bear-wards, employing jugglers 
and making the children leatn play-acting. Maybe, we’re 
older than Shakespeare: anyway, he knew of us and had 
nothing against us. People want to be amused, and want 
music to dance to; they want bright lights and a bit of noise 
and fun. We give what folk want and cheer the world up, 
in spite of all the laws and the gentlefolk whom I’ve known 
to deny us a field, ’cos we keep them awake.’ 


* * * * * 


Next day I went to open a bazaar in aid of the ‘ Free 
Churches’ in my constituency. It was an unpretentious 
affair, for the congregation was small, as well as poor. The 
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village was not thirty-five miles from London, but its popula- 
tion is less to-day than in 1910, though it enjoys (and pays 
heavily for) ‘all modern conveniences.’ Women and old 
people predominated, for the opening hour was 3 p.m., but 
the minister told me how great was the shortage of young 
people. Children at school were less than half as many as in 
1910, and, as a result, there was less going on for youth, 
Forty years ago four churches could offer social amenities and 
fellowship to all members according to age and sex. They 
could do so no longer; the cities claimed the most active 
and, on the whole, the best equipped, less on the chance of 
better money than for the sake of variety. 

A stranger would have thought the gathering unimpres- 
sive; I knew better. Before me sat the chairman and two 
members of the rural district council, men with responsibilities 
and practical knowledge the value of which is generally under- 
rated by the bowler-hatted inspectors who occasionally 
descend from Whitehall to hold inquiries and, incidentally, 
to urge the need for spending more (borrowed) money. In 
the front row were three sisters; one taught in an elementary, 
one in a secondary school; the third had taught in a univer- 
sity: an influential trio, whom long days in the school tread- 
mill had not soured or depressed. There, too, was the post- 
master and the rate-collector and, I noted with pleasure, the 
local vicar was there with his wife. 

The minister began with a finely phrased prayer, well 
suited to the occasion and to his audience, and called on me 
to play my part. I defended bazaars, for their own sake as 
well as for what they brought in, as social institutions well 
suited to our needs, and of great antiquity, for we read in 
Stubbes (1583, Amat. Abus. 95, The Manner of Church Ales) 
that 


Against a Christmas, an Easter, Whitsonday or some other 
time, the Churche-wardens . . . provide . . . mault which beeing 
made into very strong ale or beere it is set to sale either in the 
Church or some other place assigned to that purpose . . . they 
repaire their Churches and Chappels with it ; they buy bookes for 


service. 


I reminded my audience of Lord Baldwin’s claim that the 
work of a member of Parliament ‘ properly viewed is a kind 
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of ministry ’* and urged them to keep alive that unity in 
diversity which is one of the best features of English life, 
Democracy as we understand it is possible only when there 
is an underlying consciousness of unity as a nation. Any 
faction striving exclusively for its own ends must wreck the 
system. 

The speech ended, I made my purchases of food and other 
things made by the hands of the stallholders, At the gate 
leading to the road half a score of small children had gathered ; 
they were scantily clad, for it was a hot day, but looked slat- 
tetnly and ill cared-for. There was no unemployment there- 
abouts, and few large families: an old resident saw me giving 
them some of the home-made sweets I had bought. ‘ Twenty 
years ago,’ he said, ‘ there would have been twice the number, 
but they would have been better looked after and better fed, 
though on plainer stuff. Baker’s bread and buns don’t make 
good teeth or good bone or good complexions. We’re not 
progressing, so far as I can see, in bringing up children.’ 

I handed in my package at the station to be put on the 
train I hoped to catch further up the line. It had stopped 
raining: the air was heavy with moisture but loud with the 
song of birds. I passed a new aerodrome, sixty-five acres of 
good arable land lost for some years, and a few acres, covered 
by permanent buildings, for ever. A contractor’s gang was 
laying water-pipes: some were West Indian negroes, which 
did not seem right; half the rest were Irishmen, ‘ better 
workers than we can get from the exchange for a short job,’ 
explained the foreman. Close to the kerb on either side 
stood, for mile after mile, great telegraph-poles, all imported, 
each with forty or fifty wires: I wish the P.M.G. would put 
them underground ; he would prevent a few hundred fatal 
accidents every year. 

A furlong distant from the road, their presence disclosed 
only by a visiting army truck, a London Territorial Search- 
light unit in high spirits were getting ready for night duties. 
I produced my card and was trustingly shown their elaborate 
gear. As I walked on I caught up a tramp, now known as a 
“casual poor-person,’ and defined in the Poor Law Act, 1930, 
section 163 (1), as ‘ any destitute wayfarer or wanderer apply- 


s 


ing for or receiving relief.’ He told me that he was ‘a 
2 February 11, 1926: On England, p. 196. 
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regular,’ which meant in his case not a Regular soldier but an 
habitual vagrant, though that term exists in law to-day only 
in Scotland. I gave him some cigarettes and he told me his 
story over the space of a mile. He had fallen out with his 
wife and family yeats ago, and left them. Sued for main- 
tenance, as he held unjustly—for it was she who in his eyes 
was to blame—he had gone to prison again and again, losing 
his job each time. Then he ‘ threw in his hand’: he would 
not go on working to provide for a woman whom he believed 
to be unfaithful : if he could not work for himself he would 
not work at all. That was ten years ago; since then he had 
done no regular work: he was fifty-five and looked more, 
Casual wards were better than of old, though further apart: 
he got a bit of money now and then working for farmets, but 
his arms no longer had their old skill—his strength was all in 
his legs. 

He asked for money towards a pait of boots. I thought of 
Plautus ° : 


De mendico male meretur qui ei dat quod edit aut quod bibat, 
Nam et illud quod dat perdit et illi producit vitam ad miseriam. 


(He deserves ill of a beggar who gives him to eat or to drink; 
For he both loses his gift, and prolongs for the other a life of 
misery.) 


‘It'll be a waste of money,’ I suggested. 

‘I tell you this,’ he replied, ‘I don’t cost the public a 
quarter of what those paupers in the workhouse do: they’re 
kept year in, year out, for nothing. I’m not sleeping in a 
casual ward more’n a few months in the year. No one’s got 
to look after me, and I’ll die on the road with luck. It’s not 
my fault I’ve fallen out of the way of working : if anyone will 
put me back I would stay on a job, but no one wants me at 
my age.’ I thought he had answered me fairly, if not con- 
clusively, and we parted amicably. 

Another mile brought me to a village and a publichouse, 
where I stopped for bread and cheese, etc, It was just after 
opening time, and several members of the British Legion were 
sitting outside and some younger men, including two Tetti- 
torials, though not in uniform or ‘embodied.’ We got 
talking about war and the prospects of peace. They had read 


® Trinumnus, Act IL, sc. 2. 
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with disapproval the callous, blatant, hate and fear-breeding 
appeals to prejudice in some daily and evening papers. A 

tation from an old commonplace book came to my mind 
as they talked, I reproduce it here : 


‘ Hatred of an enemy,’ wrote a soldier of distinction in 1916, 
‘is not common among soldiers. . . . I find it rather among those 
who, having no outlet in suffering or in action, seem to: discover 
in hatred the sensation of activity which they have missed elsewhere. 
They are to be pitied, . . . but the contagion of this spirit is deadly. 
.. » Soldiers carry the load of war with aching bones, hating it but 
hoping to save others from it in future.’ 4 


‘ That’s not the spirit,’ said one—an ex-sergeant, pointing 
to a hideous cartoon, in which hideous, bloated figures 
represented four of the great Powers, facing a pair of angelic 
tobed figures, impersonating Britain and France, ‘If that’s 
the game, I’m not for it: I’ve seen it before. Better fight on 
either side for what you believe in than sit at home with 
poison-pens, and that’s what the man who wrote this—and 
this—is doing.’ ‘If I listed to what newspapers say, I'd go 
pacifist,’ said another, ‘ but I don’t: I trust the Government. 
They’re not fools, and I go with my own folk, right or wrong.’ 

The conversation started a train of thought which led me 
when I reached home to take up St. Augustine’s treatise Of 
the City of God, written, in the opening yeats of the fifth cen- 
tury, at a crisis in the world’s history. He is astonishingly 
modern—from his classic definition of a miracle, ‘ Portentum 
ergo fit non contra naturam sed contra quam est nota natura’ (* A 
Miracle is wrong not against Nature but against our acquaint- 
ance with Nature’), to his emphasis on race. ‘ In the struggle 
for life, some perish and others succeed ; the less give way 
to the greater and acquire the qualities of the predominant 
type’ (bk. xii., ch. 4). (Elsewhere he seems aware of the 
theory of sound-waves.) A marginal note in my father’s 
handwriting led me to Lecky’s European Morals : 


The Roman had learned to value Force very highly . . . his 
moral feelings were almost bounded by political limits, acting only, 
and with different degrees of intensity, towards his class, his 
country and his allies. Indomitable pride was the most prominent 
feature of his character. 
4 The Nation, October 21, 1916: ‘Some Reflections of a Soldier.’ 
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Can we hope to modify a human characteristic so an ie 
—for it was doubtless equally true of the makers of ¢ 
empires? Not, I think, by listening to those who woul ; 

us make war in defence of international law (which exists . 
practical purpose only in one version, and that our own), In 
the words of the late Dr. Figgis : rr 

The duty of making earth a fairer place to dwell in yields to i 
instringency to that of helping men to see what is harder still, that ; 
they have not long to dwell here, and that how they live is mone 


important than what they live on. . 
ARNOLD WILSON, £3 








